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THE FORTHCOMING TRIENNIAL 
CONFERENCE. 


We ask leave to call the attention of our 
readers to the Triennial Oonference of the 
Society for the Liberation of Religion from 
State Patronage and Control, fixed for Tuesday 
and Wednesday, the 5th and 6th of May. 
There is not much need, perhaps, for our doing 
80, inasmuch as a very considerable proportion 
of them will have received the society's circular 
in reference to this gathering. We prefer, how- 
ever, on the present occasion to err, if we err 
at all, on the side of zeal rather than of appa- 
rent indifference. The circumstances by which 
the movement on behalf of religious equality 
are affected differ greatly in character from those 
which have had a bearing upon it on previous 
similar occasions. This will be the Tenth 
Triennial Conference of the society. It is hardly 
necessary for us to explain that by the original 
constitution of the organisation an opportunity 
is freely extended to all who accept the prin- 
ciple which it embodies, and assent to the pro- 
priety of active effort to give practical effect to 
it, to take part in its proceedings, although 
they may have held themselves till now aloof 
from actual membership. The intention of 
those who projected the movement was to 
obtain the assistance, not of its own members 
only, but of all persons agreeing with the object 


it has in view, in revising its constitution, in | ; 


adapting it to the wants of the day, and in 
deciding on the modes of action deemed to be 
most suitable to the new phases of the question 
with which the society might have to deal. 
Experience has amply proved the wisdom of 
this provision. Nearly every successive confe- 
rence has infused fresh vitality into the organi- 
sation, has tended te lift it out of the ruts of 
official routine, and has materially helped to 
preserve and to expand that healthfulness of 
spirit in which its power for usefulness mainly 
c -nsists. : 

On former occasions these triennial gather- 
ings have frequently been stirred at heart by 
immediate expectation. Somethiag was about 
to be done, some achievement was specially 
aimed at, which lured inte expression the hopes 
of those who took part in the proceedings. For 
the most part, those hopes hase been realised 
not in full, perhaps, but in sufficient measure 
to justify the counsels of the Executive Com- 
mittee. It has usually happened that within 


| 


the period of time @lapsing between one confe- 
rence and another, the special practical object 
selected for advancement has been achieved by 
the course of legislation. We refer to the ex- 
tinction of Oh , and to the abolition 
of religious tests at ur National Universities, as 
illustrations of the remark. The last confe- 
rence opened the way for Parliamentary discus- 
sion of the broad question of disestablishment 
and disendowment. No one, of course, was so 
ill-informed as to anticipate from that discus- 
sion immediate legielative results. In the 
main, the end in view was reached. The mind 
of the country was attracted to a serious con- 
sideration of the subject. The whole question 
involved was lifted into the region of practical 
politics, and the extent to which it engaged the 
notice of coostituencies at the last general elec- 
tion sufficiently proved the reasonableness both 
of the tactics and of the expectations sanctioned 
by the conference. 

Next May the delegates will assemble under 
sOmewhat altered cnditions, and we need 
scarcely say that it is of much importance that 


movement, will pro- 


prospects | 
bably be acknowledged gs an adequate motive | ™° 


for changing, to a egpsi extent, the area 
and modes of action. I¢ might have been ex- 


pedient to resort to thig change even if the 
Liberals had continged et the head of affairs. 


There can be little doubt as to the most efficient | i 


policy to be pursued now. We may regard 
ourselves as precluded, for the time being, from 
making an effective use of discussion in the 
House of Commons ag a means of enli 
the country. Some of the conditions indispen 
sable to the successful application of such an 
instrument to such a purpose are now wanting. 
But this does not, to the extent, release 
us from our duty, nor it discourage us in 
our work. What we are to accomplish 
through the medium of the House of Commons, 


and no more, and no worse, than that. No 
doubt, it involves a greater multiplication 


agency, a somewhat more complicated organi- 
sation of strength, an addition to individual 
work, and most likely a larger pecuniary ex- 
penditure. But there is no solid reason for 
regret that such should be the case, The end 
that we are seeking to accomplish will require 
the enlightened and willing acquiescence of a 
large majority of the people. Under any cir- 
cumstances this would be not only desirable, 
but indispensable to real success. The dele- 
gates to the triennial conference, we trust, will 
embark on such an enterprise with cheerful 
confidence. There are aspects in which it may 
present iteelf as arduous in theextreme. There 
are moods of mind in which it may be looked 
upon as uncertain in result. But we are much 
mistaken in the character of the men who will 
come together at the ensuing triennial conference, 


if they do not recognise the obligations imposed 
upon them by thealtered position of the movement 
© act with unwavering faith and invincible ro- 
solution. They may be fully trusted to rise to the 
level of the occasion. Nothing has happened 
to the cause with which they have identified 
themselves which noed excite their surprise, 
still lees awaken their misgivings; and implicit 
trust may be reposed upon them that they will 
put the affairs of the Liberation Society on a 
footing which shall tell üpon public opinion 
during the next three years even more impres- 
sively than has been the case duting the three 
years which have just come to a close. 

We have but a word more to say. What is 
done, let it be done quickly. A namber of 


not be deferred to the last moment. 
earnestly urge upon our friends to actin this 
matter with decision, and to act at once. Let 
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rather think that in the present case we are of 
the latter sort, and are not likely to do the areh- 
" % case much good. 
‘The point we have in hand,” he says, is 
this, that the Church is separate and supreme.” 


variety of meanin 
held by the archbish 


of the civil power; but the limitation of the 


civil power can only come from superior autho- 
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rity.” Thus what is meant by the suprem 

of the Church is her authority to limit the ci 
power; or, in other words, to define the ran 
of her own jurisdiction. This, then, is 
statement which the witnesses are called to 
rove. And the first of these is the 
Yhurch, which is n as maintain 
that the Church of Jesus Christ is a soci 
separate in its spiritual constitution from 


. 7 


civil powers aut within its own of 
trine and ipline . — ut the Most 
Rovereud writer carefully 


guards himself against 
the suspicion of supposing that the Feta. 
blished Church has preserved its spiritual 
supremacy in doctrine and discipline.” In 
fact, all that the testimony of the Esta- 
blished Church, as quoted by him, comes 
to is thie—that the bi and the clergy have 
claimed far more than their fellow-citizens, as 
interpreted by civil law, have been disposed to 
accord to them. But eo far as concerns the 
statement that te Church of Jesus Christ is a 
society separate in its spiritual constitution 
from all civil powers,” the Establishment may 
apparently be classed among those witnesses 
that know too little. On the other hand, as 
regards the claim of supremacy, the archbishop 
himself surrenders the case. He is of opinion 
that the Act of 24th Henry VIII., has made the 
Church legally dependent upon the civil power. 
Nevertheless, he quotes a number of authori- 
ties to show that, however inconsistently, the 
Anglican Church does claim a tion from 
the State, and a su jurisdiction 
within the realm of spiritual wy 
The next witness called is the Kirk of Scot- 
land. And there is no doubt that the ‘‘ Second 
Book of Discipline” does furnish 
which are ex 


Tid 
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BE 


without knowing it, is 
of ours at finding 


Ultramontane cause. We hold, un- 
doubtedly, to the separation of Church and 
State. e hold, likewise, that each is supreme 
in its own sphere. But wheu it is asked who is 
to define the province of each, the Archbishop 
of Westminster answers that the Pope is to do- 
ode. We, on the contrary, reply that the defi- 
nition must necessarily 2 upon the degree 
in which enlightenment of conscience prevails 
in each eration. If there is little of it, the 
State will invade the province of the Church; 
and no resistance is legitimate except such as is 


doo- ito do vith ry 


sanctioned by that perfect law of liberty 
which was sanctioned by the blood of the Cross. 
In other words, the Church will endure as best 
it may, in the spirit of Christ, until the evil day 
But, other hand, in every gene- 


is past. 

ration in which there is much n n of 

— “the eommon sense of most will 
the ciyil power that it has nothing 

to do wi unseen world, nothing 


| theological opinions | 
nothing to do with men’s preferences in 
forms of worship. And this same sacred com- 
mon sense will. thus fix the limits both of 
Church and State, without the pompous wisdom 
of synods or the intrigues of priests. Yes; we 
do think that the Church is separate and 
„ But she is separate, not as dividing 
human life, only as dealing with a different 
of it. She is indeed supreme within her 
own heayenly kingdom; but not by any 
assumption of a priestly authority to command 
the State this way or that. No; but only by 
the moral force of a spiritual life, which per- 
suades public opinion in framing laws to leave 
free scope for heavenly faith and love. We are 
loathe to charge any man with deliberate 
injustice. But the confusion of thought, which 
fails to distinguish between the rights of the 
individual conscience and assumptions of 
authority by a priestly corporation, is a 
testimony to the sophisticating influences of 
ecclesiastical associations. 


ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 


We observe that an expression made use of in 
our last number under this heading has been torn 
from its context, and paraded in various London 
and country newspapers as the emphatic opinion of 
the Nonconformist. Weare said to have asserted 
that the English Church is ‘‘the most corrupt 
Church in Christendom.” What we did say was 
this :— 

We have, besides these [promised bills in the House 
of Commons], the Bishop of Peterborough’s motion for 


corrupt Church in Christendom that is to be offered to a 
Parliament that is supposed to be favourable to reform 
without revolution. 


Thecritics who have fastened on the isolated words 
referred to have, as might be expected, sarcastically 
inquired whether the Church of Rome is not more 
„ corrupt” than the Church of England, &c. Such 
queries would, of course, have been irrelevant if 
the sentence had been fairly quoted—the obvious 
meaning being that the Church of England is excep- 
tionally corrupt in respect to such matters as 
the legalised sale of livings by public auction—a 
practice which, so far as we know, is not counte- 
nanced by any other Church in Christendom.” In 
our leading articles we give frequent and measured 
expression to sentiments relative to the Charch of 
England as a Church, and to our high estimation 
of many of its dignitaries and clergy, which should 
have shielded us from such wilful misconstructions. 
Even as it stands, perhaps, the expression, which 
was loosely used—and was neither penned nor, as 
it happened, revised by the editor—is hardly so 
happy a one as might have been chosen. But be 
that as it may, we repeat that it was not intended 
to carry the construction which lynx-eyed and 
hostile critics, too prone to twist words from their 


proper meaning, have put upon it, or were sda 


to put upon it. 

The Richmond cemetery case, upon which we 
commented in our last number, has made satis- 
factory progress. The expression of public opinion 
upon the part of the inhabitants of Richmond 


is now complete, and that opinion has been | °* i, 


repeatedly sustained by the press. Last Satur- 
day, two deputations, one from the ratepayers 
and the other from the vestry, waited upon the bishop 
to expostulate against the action of the vicar, and so 
to induce the bishop to give his decision in the 
direction of Christian charity and decency. The 
case was well put by both bodies. 

We learn this morning that the Bishop of Win- 
chester has given his decision, or rather advice, 
and that with commendavle promptitude. Dr. 
Harold Browne, in a sensible letter, has recom- 
mended Mr. Procter to consent to the demolition of 
the sectarian wall; to which the vicar agrees, unless 
the Home Secretary should decide that the uncon- 
secrated ground under the workhouse wall is not a 
fit place for burying Dissenters in, in which case 
the new wall would cease to divide different 
portions of the cemetery, and become part of the 
common boundary of the whole. 

We have another cemetery case reported to us 


from Kingsbridge, in Devon. Here the benighted 


ratepayers really do not appreciate the virtues of 
consecration. Being engaged in cemetery matters 
they think that one chapel ought to accommodate 
all parties, but they find that the Church service 
can only be read im a consecrated building, to 


which Noneonformists can have no access. They 
are told, as the Western Times puts it, that the 
bishop cannot consecrate the one chapel if the Non- 
nist pastor is to hold services therein. Our 
contemporary’s comments are as pointed as usual— 


Consecration is no sacrament of the Protestant 
Church. There is no service in the Prayer-book devoted 
to it. Itisasimple legal act. Bishop Thirlwall, to show 
that it was so, on a certain occasion rode up to a church 
on horseback, dismounted, went into the v with bis 
riding-whip in hand, and then and there si the deed 
of consecration—and that was all that was n to 
be done in the eye of the law. Why cannot Bishop 
— 48 p-band of the su tion, and do 
likewise We remember a case at Huddersfield where 
the parson refused to have a consecration because the 
cemetery had two chapels united by an archway, and he 
took it into his sapient head that the consecration 
would run up the orthodox chapel, round the arch, into 
the Independent chapel, and that the latter wouldiget an 
equal share of the episcopal unction. The Bishop of 
Ripon was ready to do the work, but the parson objected. 
Dr. Stephens, the great canonist, was consulted thereon, 
and explained to the good people what the law really 
was on the subject. 


But Churchmen are frequently bringing themselves 
into public disrepute, and bringing their Church 
down with them. Take, next to the Vicar of 
Richmond, a correspondent of the Church Herald 
of last week, who protests against Dr. Livingstone’s 
remains being interred in Westminster Abbey. 
And, why? Because Dr. Livingstone was a Dis- 
senter. The writer makes a mistake as to the 
denomination of which Dr. Livingstone was a 
member, but his remarks apply with equal bigoted- 
ness to the Independent as to the Presbyterian. 
He says: — 

Supposing him to have been one of the best men 
who ever lived, there is still a mighty reason why his 
remains should not find rest in Westminster Abbey ! 
He lived and died, I believe, a Presbyterian. He had 
forsaken the taith of his forefathers, and associated 
himself with a sect which (on a par with Dissenters in 


land), from having no divinely inted ministers 
22 ailable 


Abbey. As well might 
of Turkey, His Majesty of 
the Cannibal Islands. Moro 
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preached asermon. Of course there is a reference 
to disestablishment. It is as follows :— 


But a cathedral like this, renovated with 
further, an assertion for a National 


this asif there were 
and 


some years by 
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We see that another clergyman—Dr. Blackwood | According to the constitution of the Society the to sanction the conducting the burial service 
of Middleton-on-Tyas—has resigned his living in following, being members of Committee and Officers, | Conformist and Nonconformist in one chapel, 


00 uence of the Bennett ju ent—the resigna- re also members of the Conference. it is now either two ornone. There was a 

— — tn — 1 — EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE AND OFFICERS. lingering hope that the bishop would not have 

difficulty as to his successor. Dr. Blackwood was ur g 

trained for the bar, but has seen very active service | Rey Mr. 0 

in the Church, especially in the Crimean campaign. E . ; 3. 

The living which he resigns is worth 800“. ye Mr — — N 8 * 

We have not yet seen his own statement © | ir Alfred Hon. E Lyulph Stan : 

reasons for his resignation. Ms H. 8. 2 24 Templeton, FG 8 Sonia A. — ‘ane — par te pe 
Very regretfully we notice the death of one of | Ir. sr Miall. Mr. G. C. Whiteley. vestry have over and over d that there shall 

the oldest and best of Scottish Voluntaries, the | Rev. M. Miller. Mr. J. Carvell W not be two The bishop says there shall. 

Rev. Professor McMichael, of Dunfermline. Dr. | ™ . en, 

McMichael has been, during the whole course of | Rev. J. 

his long life, one of the staunchest supporters of ur . 


Christian liberty and religious equality, and the Rev. 


i 
F 
4 


Liberation Society possessed no more ardent sup- E 1. Carpenter, B.A., ES n rish contains about . 
porter in Scotland than he. He is gathered to his Mr. J. J. Colman, M. P., Rev. Wm. Rees, D. B., Liver- + po nts Sa * eit 
fathers full of years and honours. Rev RW. Dale, M. A. e Robinson, Bristol. 2 — — 2 to 
* Birmingham. Rev. T. Penrose, Reading. unnecessary and unjust. This i 
Rev. J. Fletcher, Christ- Mr. G. Ro Dundee. - 
auth. Mr. J.J. ct. Livensot, a State Church ; had there been no bishop and no 
THE TRIENNIAL CONFERENCE OF THE i Nass Gee, Denbigh. Rev. T. Thomas, B. B. Ponty- compulso sation, oll one 
LIBERATION SOCIETY. Rev. G. Hutton, . pool. ee W „ 
Mr. A — SLP., Rev. C. Williams, A delay, . gs b te 
We are informed that the following delegates have radf Rev. John Wright, B.A., Bury, it is, and with all our boasted religious liberty it 
already been appointed tothe — Nr ger Rev. J. 8. Withington, Leeds. | could not have been worse centuries ago, for as the 
of the Liberation Society, to be held on 5th and AUDITORS, law was then so it is now. It is ah fact, 
6th May :— Mr. Alfred T. Bowser, London; Mr. Thomas Box, and | but Dissenters are but a tolerated class, this 
PUBLIC BODIES. Mr, J. V. Bontems, London. one o affair has opened eK 
LONDON BAPTIST ASSOCIATION DISTRICT AGENTS were i to that the present race of eccle- 
Rev. D. Jones, B.A Rev. W. Howieson. Mr. J. v. Alexander, Man- Mr. T. Davis, Cardiff. siastics were more liberal than their predecessors, 
N. Rev. J. Clifford, LL. B. chester. Rev. J. Jones, Lianelly. but are now convinced that a bishop is a 
PRIMITIVE METHODIST CONWEXION. J. RNS whether it be in the sixteenth or nineteenth 
Rev. 8. Antliff. Rev. W. R Widdowson 34 century.” 
Rev. G. Lamb. Rev. G. Warner Mr. Liansantffraid. = 
Rev. W. Lister. Rev. John Rackham . 
. Mr. K Smith: , 7 CHURCH AND STATE ON THE 
LONDON NONCONFORMIST COMMITTEE. THE RICHMOND BURIAL-GROUND CONTINENT. 
e 2 es It is stated from Munich that the committee 
J. Southgate, Esq. Rev. Dr. Two deputations had interviews with the Bishop appre to consider the — 4 of recognising 
LEICESTER NONCONFORMIST COMMITTEE. of Winchester on Saturday afternoon, respecting the a of the Old Bishop 
G. Baines, Esq. Rev. J. Wood. new burial-ground at Richmond. The first, con- | has delivered an opinion that such gnition can- 


Rev. J. Bateman. 
LEICESTER AND RUTLAND CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 


Mr. H. T. Chambers. Rev. A. McCall 
Rev. E. Hipwood. Rev. E. Philli 
Rev. G. Hogben. Rev. 8. T 


EXETER NONCONFORMIST COMMITTEE. 
J. Trehane, EN,, J.P. 
PEMBROKESHIRE ASSOCIATION OF CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES. 
Rev. L. James. 


PERTH DISRSTABLISHMENT ASSOCIATION. 
Robert Pullar, Esq. A. A. Croll, E. 


ACCRINGTON, NORTHAMPTON. 
Rev. W. H. Wylie. 


BLAC KBURY, 


W. Hool , 
Rev. B Heath 
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that of the sixteen — gon who voted against ts 

the existence of the wall no fewer than thirteen | ecclesiastical hills are fully justified. No inter- 
were Churchmen, so that it was not regarded as a | ference with religion is intended, but if the Church 
Nonconformists’ question only. Mr. Burt also continues its interference with the affairs of the 
showed his lordship the original plan on which the | State, the latter will be compelled to exercise a 
vestry gave their consent to the transfer of the | rigorous control over their intercourse. All will 


J. Andrew. —— 2 d which showed only a dotted line, and no | depend on the attitude of the Church itself. The 
_— a (un.) Mz. T. 4, 1 — ball His lordship intimated, in reply to Dr. | Emperor himself has also replied in respectful terms 
Mr. T roan — — * Sellé, that he did not despair of arriving at a satis- | to the Pope’s letter, and says that he considers it 
Rev. II. Oliver. — Sree SAge. factory solution of the difficulty. A memorial has | his duty to respect the wishes of his Government 

e! Rev. T. Grey. also been presented to the Ecclesiastical Commis- | and Parliament, and must consequently sanction 
Mr. John William n sioners, praying them to oppose the consecration of the ecclesiastical bills. The letter — A with 

7 - — the land till the wall has been removed. very affectionate sentiments towards His Holiness. 
— —.— * rr 
Mr. J. B. Alli 7 Rev. J. E. Tunmer. : also (as we learn from t Paar, w with a y 
Mr. E. Gripper = a 7 . Wester — A i — in Devon.“ M. Veuillot has received a heavy blow. It is 
— 4 1 Mr. J. Haddon. Our contemporary says: i has refused | stated that the Pope not only offered no objection 
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to the suppression of the Univers, he has ing to do with the laws but to submit ing influences which were at work in the Eng- 
he had no interest in or connection to them in .—Halifaz Courier. R 
and that the French RITvALIsM aT Barnes.—At a of the | for its disestablishment. The Rev. les Gilbert, 
no way to cause embarrassment to the Government. | Barnes vestry on Tuesday evening, the Rev. P. G.] in moving a resolution, said they were greatly in- 

— gave an audience to | Medd, rector, in the c , Mr Lavington com- debted to Mr. Williams for the excellent address 


Scotch, and Ineh cllogt 


address 


The Pope cordially thanked 
ion constan 


lad by 


Tax Ernics oy Quoration.—In our number of 
April 1 we gave a careful digest of Mr. Matthew 
Arnold’s new preface to his work on Education in 
Germany, which was copied without acknowledg- 
ment into the /nquirer of Saturday, April 4, and 
printed in prominent type. Wedo not profess to 
being very squeamish about such matters ; for it is 
tacitly understood that newspapers should, to a 
certain extent, prey upon each other, and in this 
case no original opinion was advanced except in the 
accompanying article. The appropriation, there- 
fore, did not appear to call for even the faintest 
protest on our part. But the same summary ap- 
peared in the last number of the Mnglish Indepen- 
dent: where it was set down to the credit of the 
Inquirer. This is more than good-nature can put 
up with. Probably our contemporary of 13, Fleet- 
street, was ignorant of the transfer from our 
columns; but if there is any credit attaching to 
this digest of Mr. Arnold’s views, we would hint in 
the mildest way that it belongs to us and not to 
the /nquirer. 


It is rumoured that Dr. Ha will be pre- 
sented to the Mort a „worth 1,000. 
vacant the death of the Rev. J. 


RITUALISM AT PADDINGTON, —At th 


t. Mary Paddington, on 8u 
there was a procession 
been intended to take i 
“dies, followed b 
Gants in scarlet 
with yellow cue 
one of their nu the 
words, ‘‘ Fear by 
the neckties ; 
th blue 
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wonder that Dissent, whi 


treats even the i- 
labourer as a human bei +e 


with 


a heart 


b 
had expressed 
sermons, and not 


motion was 


varying 


_—— 


was a legal decision 
able lawyers, as well as able cle 
their doubts as to the soun 
that decision. He asked them to judge him by his 


the altar, although h 
done without them on Sunday evening. 


is back to the people during a 


ainst the practice ; 
en, 
of 


the manner of conducting the 
after being again appealed to, 


Mr. Modd anid that 

Mr. Medd said that he Lighted make a concession by 
mising not to use li 
then withdrawn, 


candles again. The 
and a vote of thanks 


to the rector was carried nem. con. 


51. to 12/. per annum, and who in the 


* ear received amongst them a total sum of 
435) A sum of 123“. had also been 


donations relief. 
Ee sins lediading ho wltury of te 


ed in 
of the 


The committee 


the stock—about 2,4161 —does 
to meet the constantly- ing claims 


had | bring 


, for the of a 
the Liberation Society - 


erence. Mr. Councillor Unwin 
„ Carvell Williams was present, and 
elivered an address on the results of the general 


ition of the liberation 


dite | 


ing the 


3 pursued—was founded upon com- 
e felt that they owed much to this 
institution. The Revs. Wade Robinson, J. Atkin- 
son, J. Martin, R. Hamilton, and H. R. Hughes, 
also spoke, and four delegates to the conference 
were appointed. 

CuuRcH AND Stare in GermMANY.—The German 
ne 4 are engaged in a war between Church and 

tate, and the persecutions of bishops are inci- 
dents of the conflict. There is something start- 
ling in the iron resolution with which the ive 
battle is 21 State. A bill is now before the 
German Parli which in three short clauses 


empowers any of the Governments to deprive of 
their nationality ecclesiastical offenders against their 
laws, to assign such offenders a place of residence, 


or to expel om frum Dedened trvitery ; Sad pre 
vides that such denationalisation in one State s 

apply to all, and shall only be reversed im an 
ederal State by the vote of the Federal il. 
The effect of this measure when it becomes law 


- | will be to enable thie German Governments to ex- 


patriate the Ultramontane priests ; to declare their 
sees and cures vacant. There can be no doubt 
that the bill will pass the Reichsrath, since the 
Federal Council adopted it with only a single dis- 
sentient. Thus the war of State and Chureh goes 
on; the State winning, the Church = grrr d 
losing. We are not able to give such hearty 
approval to these severe measures as some persons 
seem to do, who y think it quite sufficient 
reason for satisfaction that the engineer should be 
hoist with his own petard. We are, however, 
quite ready to grant to the — 111 the 
right to carry on their own Government in their 
own way, though their way is not our way. The 
one conclusion to which these complications 
point is that Church and State should go their 
separate ways and do their work without 
interference one with the other. Alliance — 
on can possibly 
— State wants to 
vern the Church; the Church meanwhile claims 
be above the State, and they can both be supreme 
in their own sphere without interfering with each 
other. Daily News. 
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LANCASHIRE CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 
The annual meeting of the Lancashire Congrega 
tional Union was held on Thursday forenoon, in 


Great George-street Chapel, Liv About a 
hundred ministers and — repre- 


panes the various Congregational Churches in 
Pearson, 


attended, and the Rev. Samuel 
A, pastor of Great G 
Chapel, and chairman of the Union, presided. The 


having been opened with singing. 
D 


ciples 

they were attacked, and did not care about the nick- 
name of Political Dissenters,” which showed an 
amazing ignorance of Free Church life. At the 
same time, they felt quite free to criticise their own 
ractices, in order to make them harmonise more 
ully with the truths which they professed. 
But the sa of the Rev. F. D. that 
‘* Nonconf feel more and more that they 
exist to oppose and destroy certain institutions, ” 


was as li true now as it was thi 


away, 
5, eae 
ai 

exercise a over them, they a history on 
which they could look back with admiration and 
joy, and it be said that England owed her 
civil and religious liberties to Nonconformists. Their 
Nonconformity might be traced back to a remote 
era. There were of its action in Old Testa- 
ment characters and in the Acts of the Apostles. In 
the writings of the New Testament they learnt that 
no system was permissible which interfered with 
the soul’s direct contact with God, with the possi- 
growth which existed in every 


their 


err 


that, too was their pole star. But they 
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idea that every 
quite competent to order and its own form 


of worship. The fact could not be overlooked that 
where there was life in worship there would be 


independence and diversity. They believed in the K. i . 

. - ; : unsectarian societies, rents, which 

right of private judgment, and not in authority— are doing important ser’ both in town and country. 
There have been times in man's history when con- Bat it is still open to us to ask whether we could not do 

science seemed to sleep a fatal slumber. o stars of more to lariee at least services 

truth shone out in the dark sky, but it woke not ; Lora’s Daf by thaking all 

solitary voices sounded in the erness, voices of fore- | each hearer with a 

runners whose simplicity was in itself a and | hearty and by « 

v sternness have made u tremble | style of if 

on their thrones, wet ey life were dis- | we t well consider 

cernible ; the sun of revelation ame ie = service in every 

silent majesty, touching the hills of time with glory, conducted 

still men dreamed away their lives unthinking God i turn, N 


or of the judgment ; and then there came a soft breath 
from heaven, at first casting over one soul the spell of a reli- 
gious awakening, and then charged with life and promise 
to a — — Such 9 — — orders 
sent m kingly palaces, nor m where 
ordained priests offered their oblations, but originating 
with , they were communicated through prophetic 
men, who prayed and meditated for themselves. Then 
the word of the Lord ay as a fire in Cree Senet and 
though princes and senators threa , tho 
— wh — before them, and 2 
inquisitor prepared the rack and the thumbscrew, they 
were weary of forbearing. They spoke—the world 
heard; a great multitade believed. It was the triumph 
of individual conscience over social formalism, of moral 
suasion over physical force. The weapons of their war- 
fare were not carna) but spiritual, and, therefore, mighty 
to the pulling down of strongholds. 


The speaker then reviewed the religious revolutions 
in the history of Co ionali since its rise 
500 years ago, the origin of distinctive churches 300 
years ago, down to the great Puritan movement, 
and onward t the stern, hard, and ical 
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there unfold the 
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maint 9° © Vigorone asanperediave is She ish - 
ment itself, where it existed to that day. Since 
1662 their spiritual life in the last century had been 
promoted in the face of the same old difficulties and 


ecclesiastical orders, th ve vent to those migh 
— Spirit of God hed stirred 
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difference between clergy and laity. But while 
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they believed in the doctrine of the Spirit's brought 
sence, wes 14 — forget that the Spirit worked bers of the 
by law through means. Their revivals should 
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between the schools in that Church prove at least | had in view in raising the funds In 
that creeds, which are at their best but utterances of a would be accomplished ; but in many other we 
majority, fail either to bind men in the bonds of | new chapels were required, and the commi in- i features of a dis- 
Christian fellowship or to ward off the inroads of | tended to make an appeal for renewed contribu- | agreeable and exceedingly 
unbelief. tions. The balance in hand was 3,476/. 14s. 6d. no tokens of 


That Calvinism was losing its hold on their churches | The Chairman moved, and the Rev. John Byles, of 
Blackburn, seconded, re reports 

i , whi which was to. 

than any ism, would abide them, their Mr. H. Lee, of Manchester, read a 

their hope, their power for ever. They had | the Relation of Children to the Ch 
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to the disestablishment and disendowment 
the State Church 


largely attended, 
„whereas it was no such thing. 
not to rest until 
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THE AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS’ UNION. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformizat. 

Sm, -A the Nonconformist has taken considerable 
interest in the labourers’ movement, I should be glad if 
you would afford me the opportunity to correct some 

, especially so as not a few farmers are Dissenters 
and probably readers of your paper, and as the union is 

It is generally supposed that whatever disputes may 
arise are the result of the direct action of the execu- 
tive ofthe union. This is not the case. Whenever the 

ho compose a branch wish to ask for a rise of 
tain the sanction of the 
their demand, but the executive do not prompt the men 

It has been asserted that the union is attempting to 
make a uniform rate of wages all through the country. 

The union is no more ‘responsible for anything that 
appears in the Labourers’ Chronicle than the Liberation 


now appealing for public sympathy. 


particular district. 


The unionist labourers have never sought to enforce 
extravagant demands at times when the demand for 


wages paid in the Lothians and the 


northern English counties, I am inclined to sy with 
Warren Hastings—‘“‘ I am astonished at our mode- 


It is not true that the speeches of the union advo- 
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be quite sufficient to close their mouths for the 
Some good friends of mine complain that we hold 


have nowhere else to go. To us itis a 


cause of great regret that we cannot do otherwise. I 


do not say this on account of the drunkenness, for we 
have very little of that, but rather on account of the 


waste. Unlike the town mechanic, the labourer has no 


margin for luxuries, and a single pot of beer means 80 
much taken from the urgent needs of home. We don't 
O° Tc» mash eave abah ian 
them out of doors, but if those who have the control 
of schoolrooms (whether Churchmen or Nonconfor- 
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their fortnightly contributions and transact their 
ordinary business, it would be of immense advantage to 
the men. I am sorry to say that we rarely find trustees 
who are as willing to accommodate us as the publican. 

Your suggestion as to arbitration boards the other 
side would do well to consider ; there certainly would 
be no difficulty with us. In fact, as each branch has its 
representative at the district executive, our side of the 
board is already constituted, and eur rules provide that, 
if possible, arbitration shall be resorted to in all disputes. 
The adoption of such a system is the utmost that we 
can hope for at present, though some of us may live 
to see the day when the bonus system shall supersede 
the antagonistic organisations of capital and labour, 
and unite both workmen and employer in a common 
bond of interest. 

While nearly all the active spirits in the Labourers’ 
Union are Dissenters, and have learned the art of 
public speaking in village pulpits, it must not be 
supposed that the lines are so sharply drawn as your 
leader would cause outsiders to suppose. There isa 
small minority of the clergy whose course has been 
most honourable and manly. So far as my experience 
goes we have had more active help from clergymen than 
from Nonconformist ministers. Though from the 
former class we have had more avowed hostility, we 
have occasionally experienced some from rural Dissenters. 
I know a case where an attempt was actually made to 
exclude two members of a Baptist church because they 
were union delegates. Notwithstanding what I havesaid 
above, it is byno means true that the movement owes any- 
thing to ordinary middle-class Nonoonformity ; to what 
the world understands by Noneonformity. The silent 
sympathy of well-to-do Dissent may be with us, but 
when I see so much credit taken for it, I confess I 
should like to see a little more outspoken advocacy and 
material assistance. 


Now more than ever we need both; will not some of 
your readers whe wish success to those of us who are in 
the thick of the fight, show their sympathy in an audible 
and tangible form 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
HOWARD EVANS, 


To the Editor of the Nonconformiat. 

Sm, — The kindly sympathy uniformly evinoed by the 
Nonconformist with the present scoarcely-to-be-regretted 
„Revolt of the Field,” renders it unnecessary that I 
should apologise for an intrusion on your space with a 
letter on the subject. The unfortunate lock-outs of the 
Eastern Counties have brought the whole question to 
the front once more, and it is not à little gratifying to 
those of us whe have from the first been drawn to the 
labourers’ side to find such a marvellous consensus of 
opinion, on the part of the press, on the essential just- 
ness of the revolt. 

Mr. C. S. Read complains, as reported in the Times 
of Saturday, that the Liberal press, as a matter of 
course, took the side of the labourers against the 
farmers, and even the Conservative press was sarcastic 
enough to make reflections upon the latter.” And to 
puta sort of climax to his laurent, he adds that the 
farmers did not find a friend in the London press.” I 
am sure the worthy secretary of the Local Government 
Board has the sincere condolence of the whole execu- 
tive of the Union. In my occasional perusal of sundry 
old Puritan works, which have come down to me from 
the generations of the departed, I frequently meet with 
the phrase, A Godly man in a Carnal fix.” Now it 
seems to me that this excellent and intelligent tenant 
farmer's representative isin some such “fix.” No one 
can know better than he that his Saffolk and Essex 
brother farmers have committed a sad blunder in 
trying conclusions with the National Agricultural 
Labourers’ Union, He must, as a man of considerable 
philosophic acumen, feel painfully conscious that the 
action of his clients is about as reasonable as that of 
some bulls which those of us who reside in rural districts 
every now and then hear of as rushing headlong against 
their shadows in a plate-glass window. 

Well may the agricultural M.P. express the fervent 
hope that some mediator would be found to settle 
the unhappy differences at present existing.” But in 
order to auy such settlement there must be no compro- 
mise on the part of the labourers. They are not 
waging war with their employers so much as with a 
system which has made them for ages the pauperised 
hangers-on of the Poor Law Board. It is in reality a 
battle for social and political manhood rather than for 
bread. This makes the appeal of the Hon. Eliot 
Yorke as given in to-day’s Daily News altogether 
irrelevant. He affects to ignore the principle of the 
revolt altogether, and simply says what fools the men 
must be to prefer the nine shillings ef the union to the 
thirteen of their late employers. The honourable 
gentleman may rest assured that no men in the world 
know better the difference between nine and thirteen 
shillings than those poor labourers of Essex and Suf- 
folk. It means a diminishing of an already scanty 
larder. The bread heretofore helped by a scraping of 
lard over it must be swallowed dry. The potato-fry 
must be baconless, The—but why should I pursue 
the melancholy story? ‘Tis. but to drift helplessly 
towards the rocks which girt the sterile regions of 
despair. The battle must be fought out, and upon the 
old lines, It is simply a question of union or no union, 


I have no doubt the farmers would give the extra 
shilling readily enough, but it is the power which the 
union gives the men that they dread. The reason is 
obvious. A single stick may easily be put across the 
knee and broken, but a bundle of sticks bound tightly 
together would defy the attempt. And this strength 
of union is precisely the one thing our field-workers 
most need. Indeed, the measure of its value may be 
safely assumed to be the measure of the opposition it 
encounters. Therefore, the Hon. Eliot Yorke notwith- 


perpetuation. 

Two fallacies have appeared prominently in the corre- 
spondence of the past week in the Times and elsewhere. 
One is that strikes emanate from the Executive Council 


Appeals from the members of different districts are 

coming in for permission to go in for a 
higher wage, and the most trying part of the com- 
work is to restrain the just desire of these 
Nothing is so carefully thought over as 
permission to a district to move in the 
of an advance of wages. The apparently 
unwise sanction of a Lincolnshire district to 
an advance from 18s. to As. did not, 
I believe, emanate from Leamington. Unhappily 


am right in assuming his sole responsibility for that 
act of great im prudence. 

Auother fallacy is the statement of Mr. J. Chalmers 
Morton in the Times of April 7—“ Never so well as 
now have the wages of the agricultural labourer been 
able at the current prices of the necessaries of life to 
maintain him and his family in comfort.” Of course, 
if by this we are to understand simply that things are 
scarcely so bad now as they bave been, I don’t know 
that I would seek to controvert the position ; but if the 
inference is intended that there is no case for the 
labourer of to-day, I join issue with Mr. Morton and 
challenge him to the proof. 

At the Southam Petty Sesxions, on June 16 of last 
year, à case was tried which threw some valuable light 
on this point. I have given full particulars of it in 
“The Revolt of the Field,” page 91, but as some of 
your readers may not have seen that work, I subjoin a 
brief résumé of it. A labourer, named Overton, was 
summoned to show cause why he should sot be held 


chargeable with the partial support of his aged parents. 


tor, the parish officer, was 


unable to object to. It was as follows :— 


Less deduction for three weeks’ and five 
of lost time, being one day per f 


Sg 


oe 88 
— 


Deficiency . — 7 11 6 

Now, Sir, I take it that these figures are more elo- 
quent than any words could be, and when it is borne in 
mind that before the union agitation commenced the 
average throughout all this south-west district was 10s. 
per week, and that it is now only 12s., I think those of 
us who have more or less warmly espoused the labourer’s 
cause can scarcely be rightly charged with having 
entered on a Quixotic enterprise. 

But where are the noble men and women of the 
British churches in this meritorious movement | Is the 
munificent donor of Wood street to stand alone among 
the Nonconformist millionaires in succouring these 
struggling swains! Some of us are giving freely of 


our time, our brain, our reputation, Are there 
none to give as freely of the far less costly article—their 
money? I appeal to the Crossleys, the Mills’s, the 
Wilsons, and a host of other honoured names to back 
up by their purses the burning seal of Joseph Arch on 
behalf of his down-trodden and long-suffering brothers. 
Let no anti-trades’-union prejudice interfere with the 
flow of generous help towaids these valuable workers. 
Rather should the spontaneous sympathy of the toilers 
one with another tend to elevate our conceptions of the 
great industrial classes, and by hearty fraternisation 
and co-operation let us avail ourselves of such opportuni- 
ties as the present, for bridging over that ever-widening 
gulf between the rich and the poor. 

Thus may we turn a great social evil into a greater 
good, and utilise a lamentable disturbance of good rela- 
tions for the furtherance of a truer mutual friendship, 
based on a broader and sounder apprehension of our 
respective rights and responsibilities, 

I remain, Sir, yours faithfully, 
ARTHUR CLAYDEN. 
Faringdon, April 12, 1874. ; 


THE NEW SUPPLEMENT TO THE CONGRE- 
GATIONAL HYMNBOOK. 
To the Editor of tha Nonconformist. 
Sir,—*'S. D. L.“ letter is an important one; it 
opens the question whether the New Supplement does 
not compromise us as a denomination. I remember the 


Bishop Wordsworth, six by the late Dr. J. M. Neale, 


and single hymns by Cox, Thring, Toke, K Whitfeld, 
Elierton, How, Alford, and Winkworth. Some of these 
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the names of hymn-writers, the ‘Sarum Hymnal,” the 
There is another serious drawback to the Supplement, 


London, April 11, 1874. 
It may be added that the number of metres in the 
original work is sixty ; in the Supplement ninety-three, 


HOW TO RAISE CHURCH FONDS. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 
Dran Sm. Ho to raise church funds is one of the 


and self-support, must be the superior plan. 

From the centre of the district where the second plan 
named is being vigorously attempted, a friend sends 
the followiag, I have been a convert to the scriptural 
plan of weekly storing and offering for God, ever since 
you lectured at B—— ten years ago. I commenced 
giving 3d, a week, and though every year bas brought 
additional family expenditure, I now give with greater 
pleasure 3s, a week towards ministerial support, besides 
meeting numerous other claims. I wish all Christians 
would adopt this Licsed plan.“ Another writes, 
„Friends who paid 50s. per quarter are now giving 103. 
a week. One who paid 4s. a quarter, gives 4s, reokly, 
from his Sabbath store.” A third says, “I am con- 


vinoed that storing and giving as the Lord prospers, is 
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the Bible way, and is conducive to the spiritual growth, 
both of the individual and the church. I am sure that 
pew-rents keep many outside. 

A Mission Church in Jamaica has supported itself 
and helped others, by weekly offerings, since an English 
gentleman circulated some of my tracts. The minister 
writes, ‘‘When the Church of England was disesta- 
blished here, I sent your Lord's Portion, to a clergyman. 
He ordered twenty-five copies for ministers. The weekly 
offering is common in their churches now.” Report of 
Richmond Chapel, Manchester.—In 1872, pew-rents and 
weekly offerings together raised 768/. Weekly offerings 
alone in 1873 realised 958/., increase 190“. The deacons 
say that by no other mode could this increase have been 
so easily and satisfactorily accomplished. 

During the last fifteen months seventeen letters con- 
taining cheques, stamps, and post-office orders have 
failed to reach me, to my knowledge, Others may have 
failed unknown to me. Complaints made to the Post 
Office authorities proving vain, I leave Hackney to escape 
this constant infliction on my probity, peace, and purse. 
By mistake, I have been declared to have retired from 
my work. My household being now reduced, by the 
death of my beloved wife, to two daughters, I go to live 
in Bedford, as a centre from whence still to labour as 
desired, My address after April 20th will be 11, Ash- 
burnbam-road, Bedford. 

Dear Sir, yours truly, 
JOHN ROSS. 

Hackney, April 13, 1874. 


OUTBREAKS OF VONVICT GANGS. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Sin, — The repeated outrages of late in the gang con- 
vict prisons of England and Ireland afford fresh proofs 
that the system of congregate labour is demoralising to 
the prisoners and dangerous to their officers. These 
frequent brutal assaults, and at times murders, at 
Chatham, Portland, Spike Island, and other gang- 
prisons, tell their own tale of failure in the system. 
They do not thus ocour at the cellular prisons of 
Pentonville and Millbank ; and it is seldom indeed that 
we hear of any such outrages either in the numerous 
county and borough gaols of Great Britain, or in the 

cellular prisons of Germany and Belgium, 
whereas, for years past, at our public works convict 
establishments the prisoners have been, at frequent 
smashing their keepers’ limbs or their own. 
Twice during the last session of Parliament the Howard 
Association had to bring before the notice of the House 
of Commons the frightful self-mutilations and other 
injuries of the convicts at Chatham, amounting to hun- 
dreds in the year at that prison alone. And now the 
latest news from Portland prison informs us of a batch 
of convicts half killing two officers and then barricading 
themselves in their cells. 

Yet, in spite of all these occurrences, some of the 
highest prison authorities persist in the strange asser- 
tion that congregate labour is not demoralising, and 
that it is not accompanied by corrupting interoommuni- 
cation. At the Prison Congress in 1872, Major du 
Cane and Sir W. Crofton even deprecated the use of the 
term "as applied to the prison parties of con- 
vlota. the term “ organised labour.” 
Yes, it is organisation with a vengeance, when con- 
victs can thus “organise” to wound and kill their 
officers, and then barrioade themselves five in a cell. 
Even the great benefits of the Maconochie-Crofton 
system of marks and progressive classification are 
in a large degree diminished by this gang system, whether 
at Spike Island or at Portland. 

When the previously unbrutalised offender, as a 

‘ clerk, for example, who under pressure of severe 
temptation commits an act of dishonesty, is placed in 
a gang with wretches guilty of murder, rape, and all 
manner of abominations, it is inevitable that terrible 
corruption must ensue, just as if in a hospital, ordinary 
and slightly diseased patients were mixed up in close 
association with the victims of small-pox, typhus, and 
leprosy. 
It would be almost impossible to find better officers 
than some, at least, of those at Portland for example, 
where the governor, chaplain, superintendent of works, 
ahd others, are excellent men. But they cannot do the 
impossible. They cannot prevent the gang system from 
working out ite natural and necessary evils. Even a 
dozen bishops and their chaplains united could not 
prevent it, The long years of gang labour and mutual 
corruption, acting on men practically diverced from 
their Wives, and cut off from all influences of home and 
kindred; combine to complete the process of brutalisa- 
tion, at least in a number of instances. 

Whereas, in stich prisons as those of Louvain (Bel- 
gium), Moabit (Berlin), and Bruchsal (Baden), the pri- 
soners are kept in entire separation for years, with 
perfect health of body and mind, and with large 
exemption from the dangers and evils of Chatham, 
Portsmouth, or Portland. And it has been found that 
with this separate system (not rigid solitude, be it par- 
ticularly observed)—by isolating the men from each 
other whilst causing them to be abundantly visited by 
their officers or judicious committees—they are so 
effectually punished, deterred, and roformod, in a com- 
paratively short period, that it is found quite compa- 
tible with the public safety to reduce their sentences at 
least one-third as to time. For example, three years 
im a separate prison are found to be both more penal 


and more reformatory than seven or even ten 
years in a gang prison, and of course far 
more economical te the tax-payer. The better sort of 
criminals prefer separatioa as a mercy. The worst 
wretches enjoy the corrupting opportunities of the 
gangs. The governor of a city gaol on the separate 
plan told me, I sometimes get ex-convicts here, who 
exclaim, ‘I would rather have five years at Chatham 
than two in this blasted hole. Tho separation they 
so hate is both more penal and more reformatory to 
the bad, whilst more merciful both to the better and 
the worst. 

The ablest foreign prison officials—those who have 
really had the longest practical experience of the 
separate system—are its most determined upholders. 
At the London Congress of 1872, when our gang- 
prison system was laboriously “ whitewashed” in the 
eyes of foreigners by some prominent names smongst 
us, I nid to some of the former, Well, I hope the 
specious defences of the gang system with which you 
have been favoured won't beguile yon into an abandon- 
ment of your own superior one,” and it afforded me 
much satisfaction to receive from the best of prison 
managers (the Germans and the Belgians) the em- 
phatio and instant reply, Never, never. We will 
hold our own.” Such events as these Portland out- 
rages and the Chatham wholesale self-mutilations prove 
that those upholders of the separate plan were abun- 
dantly right. 

The defenders in Great Britain of the gang system 
are, as yet, too powerful to allow of its abolition. But 
it is inherently and incurably rotten. It must even- 
tually condemn itself. And such occurrences as those 
which the newspapers have of late so often chronicled, 
will at least have one good effect. They will in- 
creasingly tend to open the eyes of the public to the 
real nature of the corrupting congregate arrangements 
which produce such results, even in prisons ruled by 
some of the ablest and best of officers, as at Portland. 

Yours truly, 
WILLIAM TALLACK, 

Howard Association, London. 


DR. LIVINGSTONE. 


In consequence of the detention of the Malwa 
through adverse winds, the ceremony which was to 
have x hen ae at ry n on Monday, con- 

uent u e landing ivingstone’s remains 
at that — was deferred. Several sermons on 
Dr. Livi were at Southampton on 
* one b 2 ev. — Carlisle, at — 

hapel. Dr. Mo who was present wi 

the mayor, was ——1 by the ple after 
service, and it was with i ty he entered 
his carriage. The Rey. Horace Waller, vicar of 
reached in the morning at St. 

taking for his text the 6th and 
58th cha of Isaiah, — 


A ing of the Royal Geographical Society 
was held on Monday evening, at which Sir Bartle 
Frere, the president, announced that the funeral of 
Dr. Li would take place on Saturday, and 
that the ex was to be borne by the Government. 
It seems Mr. George Moore, with his usual 
munificence, had A Oy to defray the 
expenses of the funeral. 
read from Mr. oY" | 7 i 5. 
Zanzibar, giving the ils of Livingstone’s 
days as obtained from Majwara, one of the tra- 
veller’s followers :— 

The party sent by Stanley left Unyanyembe with the 
8 11 the one 4 1 1872, te, — 
straight to the south o e Tanganyi thro 
Ufipa, crossing the Rungwe river, where they — 
with natural sp of boiling water, bubbling up high 
above the On reac the Chambezi, or 
Kam ver, they crossed it ta week's journey 
from © Bemba, also crossing a large feeder ; but, 
by Susi’s advice, Livingstone again turned northward, 
and recrossed the Kambezi, or Luapula, as he then 
called it, just before it entered the lake. He could 
not, however, keep close to the north shore of Lake 
Bemba, owing to the numerous creeks and streams, 
which were hidden in forests of high grass and rushes. 
After making a détour, he again struck the lake at a 
village, where he got canoes across to an island in the 
centre, called Matija. Here the shores on either hand 
were uot visible, and the Doctor was put to great 
straits by the natives declining to let him use their 
canoes to cross to opposite shore. He therefore 
seized seven canoes by force, and when the natives 
made a show of resistance he fired his pistol over their 
heads, after which they ceased to obstruct him. 
Crossing the lake diagonally, he arrived in a long 
valley, and the rains having now set in fully, the 
caravan had to wade, rather than walk, constant! 
crossing blind streams, and, in fact, owing to the high 
rushes and grass, hardly being able to istinguish at 
times the land, or, rather, what was generally dry land, 


hr 1 had been weak and ailing sin 

. w an ng since 
lea U mbe, and when passing th the 
— of Ukabende, at the south-west of the lake, he 
told Majwara (the boy given him by Stanley, who is now 
in my service) that he felt unable to on with his 
work, but should try to cross the hills to Katanga 
(Katanda ?) and there rest, endeavouring to buy ivory, 
which in all this country is very cheap (three yards of 
merikani a slave or a tusk), and returning to 
Viv anyuema to recruit and reorganise. 
But as he approached the northern part of Bisa (a very 


+! arriving in the province of Ulala, he first 
te take ) Siting » deaker, and e hieselt 


* 


to be carried on a kitanda (native bedstead), which at 
first went much against the grain. i time he 
never allowed the boy Majwara to leave him, and he 
then told that faithful and honest fellow that he should 
never cross the high hills to Katenda. He called for 
Susi, and asked how far it was to the Luapula, and, on 
his answering “Three days,” remarked ‘‘he should 
never see his river again.” On arriving at Lala, the 
capital of the district, where Kitambo, the sultan, lived, 
the were refused permission to stay, and they 

vingstone three hours’ march lack towards 
Kabende. Here they erected for him a rude hut and 
fence, and he would not allow any one to approach him 


for the remaining days of his life except Majwara and 
Susi, except that every morn they were all desired 
to come to the door and say, “ During 


these few days he was in great pain, 
, even for a moment, on his stomach. 


nothi He lost 
= t so far as hardly to be able to distin when 
a light was kindled, and ually sank during the 


night of the 4th of May, 1 
sent when he died, 
ceased to breathe. 

Susi, hearing that he was dead, told Jacob Wain- 
wright to make a note in the doctor's diary of the 
things found by him. Wainwright was not quite certain 
as to the day of the month, and as Susi told him the 
Doctor had last written the day before, and he found 
this entry to be dated April 27, he wrote April 28 ; but, 
on comparing his own diary on arrival at Unyanyembo, 
he found it to be the 4th of May, and this is confirmed 
by Majwara, who says Livingstone was unable to write 
for the last four or five days of his life. I fancy the 
＋ where Livi © died is about 11 25 deg. S. and 

deg, E., but of course the whole of this is subject to 
correction, and, although I have spent many hours in 
finding it all out, the Bootor's diary may show it to bo 
very imperfect. 

Mr. Laing, who has come back to with 
the remains of Livi e, corrobora so far as 
he could, all that Mr. Holmwood’s letter had said. 
He had, he said, many opportunities of talking to 
Jacob Wainwright, and could speak of the affection 
all the boys felt for Livingstone, who would always 
stay his march when any one of them fell sick, but 
would never allow them to be in any way hindered 
by his own ill-health. 

It appears that Dr. Livin s family are left 
in actual distress through his death, and a public 
subscription on their behalf is proposed by Baroness 
Burdett-Coutts, Lord Kinnaird, Sir Bartle Frere, 
and others. Money may be paid to Messrs. Ran- 
some, Bouverie, and Co., and the London and 
Westminster Bank, to the credit of the ‘‘ Living- 
stone Testimonial Fund. 

A letter of some intrinsic interest from Dr. 
F deny, me addressed to the proprietor of the 
New York Herald, was found among the Doctor’s 

which have been received at the Foreign 
ce. It was forwarded to the Herald’s London 
office, and Mr. Bennett has sent copies of it to the 
London n The letter is dated Unyan- 
yembe, April 9, 1872, and dwells at some! on 
the horrors of the slave-trade, the remembrance of 
which he says sometimes makes him start at dead 
of night. e thus describes the interior of a 
harem, to keep up which institution much of the 
slave-trade is o The scene is apparently at 
Zanzibar, or near the coast :— 

In conversing with a half-caste Arab prince, he ad- 
vanced the opinion which, I believe, is general 
them, that women were utterly and irretri 
bad. He insisted that the reason why we 
allowed our wives so much liberty was because we did 
not know them so well as Arabs did. No, no,” ho 
added, No woman can be good—no Arab woman, no 
English woman can be , all must be bad.” And 
then he : his own ＋ nye g wisdom 2 — 
cunning in keeping their wives ever er 
men; and ended by an invitation to his harem to show 
that he could be as liberal as the English. u G., 

in to be made 


. Only Majwara was pro- 
he is unable to say when he 


very pretty, and she still retained many of her former 
ooks. She shook hands, inquired after our wel- 
, and to please us saton a chair, though it would 
have been more agreeable for her to have sat on a mat. 
She did not seem to confirm her son’s low opinion of 
women. A red cloth screen was lifted from a door in 
front of where we sat, and the prince’s chief wife 
entered in gergeous apparel. e came forward 
with a ry jaunty step, and with a pleasant smile 
held out a neat little sweet cake, off which we each 
broke a morsel and ate it. She had a fine frank 
address, and talked and looked just as fair as an lish 
lady does, who wishes her husband's friends to feel 
themselves perfectly at home. Her beautiful jet 
black eyes riveted the attention for some time before 
we d notice the adornments, on which great care 
had evidently been bestowed. While talking with this 
the chief lady of the harem, a second entered an 
performed the ceremony of breaking bread too. She 
was quite as gaily dressed, about eighteen years of 5 
of perfect form, and taller than the chief lady. Her 
short hair was oiled and smoothed down, and a little curl 
cultivated in front of each ear. This was pleasantly 
feminine. She spoke little, but her really resplendent 
eyes did all save talk. They were of a brownish shade 


and lustrous, like the oben of Jeanie j filled wi 
tears, they glanced like lamour beads.” “ Lamour,” 
Scotticeé for amber.] A third lady en and broke 


bread also, She was plain as compared with her sister 
houris, but the child of the chief man of those parts. 
Their complexion was fair brunette. The prince 
remarked that he bad only three wives, though his rank 
eutitled him to twelve. 

A dark slave-woman, dressed like but less gaudily 
chan her superiors, now entered with a tray and tumblers 
of sweet sherbet. Having drunk thereof, flowers were 

resented, and then betel-nut for chewi The head 

y wrapped up enough for a quid in a leaf, and handed 
* to ye N 1 7 please her we pete 1 0 

sligh and astringent, and, like the Ko 
nub of Wert Afton, was probably iutroduced ss a 


— 
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tonic and tive of fever. The lady superior 
mixed lime with her own and sisters’ good large quids. 


This made the saliva flow freely, and it being of a 
brick-red colour,'stained their pretty tecth and lips, and 
by no means improved their looks. It was the fashion, 
and to them nothi r when they squirted the 
red saliva quite ically all over the floor. On ask 
ing the reason why the mother took no lime in her quid, 
and kept her teeth quite white, she lied the reason 
was che bad bets on © pilgrimage © oon, and was a 
Hajee. The whole scene of the visit was like a gorgeous 
picture, the ladies had tried to lease us, and were 
tho ly successful. We were ted with a sight 
of the in a harem, but whether from want of wit, 


or else, I should still vote for the 
system. Having tried it for some eighteen 
years, I would not oe a monogamic harem, with 


some — langhing 0 for any pol 
gathering in Africa, or the world. It scarcely Belong? 


to the picture, which I have attempted to draw, as far 
as ble, in order to show the supreme for the 
sake of the possible attainment of which the half-caste 
Arabs all the atrocities of the slave-trade 
but a time after this visit the prince fled on board 
our steamer for protection from creditors. He was 
misled by one calling himself Colonel Aboo, who went 
about the world saying he was a persecuted Chris- 
tian. He had no more ianity in him than a door- 


nail. 
Here is a gli of an African interior not far 
from Lake — 5 It was the 


stockaded 
village of Chitimbwa, a chief at war with the Arab 
slave-hunters :— 


Chitimbwa was an elderly man with grey hair and 
beard, and of quiet, self- manners. He had 
five wives, and my hut being one of the circles which 
their — — and as I often 2 p 
writing outside, a good opportunity of seei 0 
r 
a ing to , ec o mother o 

timbwa’s son and heir, was somew but was 
the matron in authority over the establishment. The 
rest were young, with fine „pleasant counte- 
nances, and no of the West African about them. 
Three of them had each a child, making, with the eldest 
son, a family of four children to Chitimbwa, The 
1 * seemed to wage oy her husband, for * 2 
saw him approaching she invariably went out 
way and knelt down until he had 
three and four o'clock in the morning 

of the hyenas and growling of the or leopards 
told that they had spent the night fasting, the first 
human sounds heard were those of the wives 


the women have often 


sap of life squeezed out of them by their own 

as is the case with nailers, pod Es 

fustian outters, brickmak Ko., in d. 

other periods of me ee when harvest is home, they 

enjoy more leisure an jollification, with the native beer 
ed “pombe,” But in no case of free 

in their own free land under their own 

they like what slaves become. 


THE BENGAL FAMINE. 


A from the Viceroy, dated the llth 
‘tates that. th 


inst., e greatest difficulties are still 
confined to the Tirhoot districts, from which, how- 
ever, recent accounts are favourable. Four fresh 
deaths from starvation had been reported, viz., 


The official reports are by no means supported 

slegrams. The following, dated 
cases of smallpox occa- 
sionally on the relief works among * 
draughted from the villages. The water difficulty 


of a starved man, and saw two children dying. 
Many must yet die, notwithstanding the relief 
afforded.” 

Another telegram of the 12th ‘is not more re- 
assuring. It says :—‘“‘ Distress is increasing in 
Tirhoot. The bullocks are sick and dying. Two 
thousand eight hundred carters have fl The 
viceroy’s resolation declares it not impossible that 
the strain on the State resources may increase. Sir 
Richard Temple now estimates that half of the 

pore, and Rajeshaye divisions may 
suffer distress, or 4,573,707. Atthe worst, 3,432,713 


In Tirhoot the ‘= - 
Thousands are going, the 
Treasury has checked 


houses are 4 The 
relief among the Northern Sonthals.“ 

Sir William Muir relinquishes the Governorshi 
of the North-Western Provinces, and is succeed 


by Sir John Strachey. Sir Richard Temple is 
appointed to the t-Governorship of 

— vacant b ee of Sir 
Geo through ill-health. 

Ths extoutive ttee of the Mansion House 
Bengal Famine R Fund met on Monday, under 
the presidency of the Lord Mayor. Mr. Vine, the 
honorary secretary, stated that the amount sub- 
scribed down to the present time was about 
80,0001. The Lord 2 in addition to 
this sum, amounts had co at Manchester 
and Li which would raise the total sum 
received the committee in round numbers 

letter was read from the chairman 


operations had been confined to supplying assistance 
to the different local committees, the Government 
— undertaken the duty of providing for the 
general distress and the prevention of actual star- 
vation. 

The Manchester fund for the relief of the distress 
in Bengal has reached about 8,5001 At a recent 
meeting of the committee Mr. Stanway Jackson 
said that at one of his mills the people last week 
subscribed ‘‘rather more than a shilling out of 
every pound that they had earned. 


THE CRECHE AT RATCLIFFE. 


— 411. — er. 
tepney Causeway, foun Hilton, a mem- 
ber of the Soclety Fricnds, % a practical 


are duly admitted. Ascen the stair, we observe 
staircase is hung with 
size, and numbered, so that there is 


f 


into a long and rather narrow room, with almost 
countless row of little cots along the wall, done up with 

, and every way tasteful. Anda goodly 
number of are ocoupied, Here and there we see 
infants asleep in them, or lying, and with toys in their 
hands, am themselves; whilst at the duly 


— 
= 
O 


3 
5 


sters 

that 

those 

Ou guide leads. with business-like despatch 

r ness-like 

Now we are ushered into a room on the lower floor, from 
which had mostly proceeded the joyous sounds we had 
heard when entering. All round the wall run little arm- 
chairs, w are 80 as to meet the require- 
ments the at the same time to keep 
ne ae pare see ¢ These too, are so con- 
trived, that while the limbs are left at y, the little 
ones cannot fall—a sort tinuous slab or table 


while — Spey older, run about, or sit at benches 


in the middle of the room, looking at picture-books, or 
otherwise am themselves—one chubby little fellow 
making believe is on horseback, aside a strip of 


wood. But we hear, is rather against rule, and 
the wood is quietly given up when he is asked for ft, as 
with it he might hurt the others. Here, on certain 
days, lessons are given to the children on the Kinder- 
garten m, and evidently the children relish the 
lesson. Towards those in charge of them there is 
none of the shrinking fear one might expect. The 
children are as free and unconstrained as any children 
could well be, and laugh merrily when anything occurs 
to excite them. For our satisfaction a detachment, 


which had at that moment been out in the playground, 
were talled in, most of them children who had been in 


ee ee ae Cae Gay ane ened ae As 
they need to be. First of all, the o liven seust * 
for at the low rate ofa penny a day. Then there must 
be no trace of sickness or of skin-disease visible about 
them. If there is, they must go to the doctor. One of 

back m 


these children anit; dni ete from hi 
— a report that all is right ; and child is accord- 
ingly sent up-stairs, to be — bathed, and have 
— —— put on. f * te! others 
shows suspicious toms, an espato on the 
same errand as the other had been. I 

the child being recommended fer the infirmary the 
doctor, and other things being suitable, it is 

the u Pores where 

sumptive children asleep. This infirmary was fitted u 
only during the past 4 
much ex about improper treatment by which 
mothers so seriously injured their children when they 
were sick. She mentions one case: “A child of ton 
months old was dying of diseased bow 
came to the Oréche, weeping. ‘ 


have done all I can for my baby. Only 
I gave it fourpenny worth of eels, two . and a glass 
of 2 wine.’ The child died next day.” 

he utmost care is mea we | in such a locality, of 
course, to prevent the spread of ophthalmia and infeo- 
tious diseases. To reduce risk of the first evil, each 
child, as we unde has its own towel, which is 
carefully — near the head of its cot in the daytimo ; 


and it is mainly to prevent the spread of infection that 
Mrs. Hilton has held so firmly by the she started 
with, of providing clothes for the oh while they 


are in the Créche, and putting aside their own clothes 

till the home again at night. 

Mrs, Hilton’s ene idea is to help the women so to hel 

themselves that self-respect may be aroused an 
ned in them. She is careful to put no 

premiam on idleness, or to pauperise those she would 

aid. Hence the strictness with which she has in 

trying cases declined to take infants without 144 ‘ 

Another point is that, on principle, only the children of 

married women are taken. 


We hope that Mr. Page’s article may not pass 
without securing some aid to so wortlty a work. 


THE EDUCATION ACT. 


LONDON SCHOOL BOARD AND RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 
A a ion from the London Nonoonformist 


icer, J. Southgate, Andrew , the 
3 Braden and J. Shaw, this afternoon 


sented the follo 7 memorial * . Pe 
Board, relative posal o F. one 
of its re to ie te the board , ane sum of 
500/., to t within one or the encourage- 
ment Ar prizes an ol religious 
education in schools. 


The was Sir 
2 M. P., was i uced 28 


TO THE SCHOOL BOARD FOR LONDON. 
The Memorial of the London Nonconformist 
Committee 


Sheweth— 

That your memorialists have seen with 
cern a member of your honourable 

the sum of five hundred pounds to be expended 

one year in defra 


the cost of examinations in 


F 


i 


r 
E 


8 


il 


3 
3 
8 


y 
drill in what are called ‘ the principles of religion“ 
ee Sees but produce a reverse and 


there a disastrous effect. 
- i would urge, is, that the 


A farther objection 

acceptance of offer will give rise to renewed and 
bitter controversy ; while the appointment of any in- 
r, or inspectors, must excite suspicion and agita- 
tion which cannot but 7 injurious to the work of 
the board and the schools under its charge. 

Again, they would remind your honourable board 
that some schools of various denominations have been 
transferred to its care on the tacit understanding that 
the compromise accepted after much discussion by 
your predecessors would remain undisturbed ; but the 
—— of a system of religious examinations will 


pear like a breach of that understanding. They 

think also that a work of such importance and magni- 

when they could so far appreciate it. tude sheuld not be thrown, if it is to be done at all, 
the y, we find two or three late | upon Irin 

omen with infants, who hold | and that if the a dostion be 

to be taken, But the house on induovenent bs seligiodlets of various to make 


© foot- | the Crdche almost from its first establishment, and had 
mong cattle. Some | reached the 
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other offers which will hamper the free action of the 
board 


Your memorialists would not conceal the fact that 
they have hitherto firmly maintained that your 
honourable board, composed of gentlemen professing 
various s opinions, and elected by a constituen 
of all shades of religious beliefs, cannot legislate wit 
efficiency and impartiality for the religious instruction 
of children whose parents belong to differing denomina- 
tions, and they consequently now express the hope that 
no further step will be taken to perpetuate and increase 
the anomaly of an assembly constituted like yourselves 
0 to supply religious inatruction. 

therefore pray that you will decline this and 
all similar offers; and es tn Ro Sena, pee 
arduous duties you will still act with that conscientious 
im ty towards all the yers of the is 
which will commend the board to the confidence of the 
entire community. 


Ryps.—At the meeting of the school board of 
this town, the resolution adopted two years ago 
that the Bible be read in the schools without ex- 
planation ” was rescinded, one member only voting 
against it, and as a substitute, two members being 
neutral, the following resolution was carried :— 
That in schools provided by the board the Bible 
be read with simple explanations by the principal 
teachers.” 

ELEMENTARY Tzacuers.—At the meeting of the 
Elementary Teachers’ Union held last week, Sir 
John Kay-Shuttleworth, who presided, expressed 
his belief that at least 100,000 teachers and three 
uired to carry out 


will be found that the work is only 
and 30,000 pupil teachers, making in all an army of 

pu ers, in all an army o 
50,000, or one-half the number specified by Sir 
John as necessary. 

Cuurcn Ferstivats Ax School, Hoitpays.— 
At the meeting of the Kidderminster board, on the 
26th ult., Dr. M‘Cave su that the children 
in the board school sho have holiday from the 
Wednesday in the Passion Week to the Thursday 
in the Week. Mr. P inquired why they 
should not attend school on hursda 4— 
Good Friday. Dr. M Cave: Because Maunday- 
Thursday is a solemn day, and is thought as much 
of in our Church as Good Friday, being the institu- 
tion of the Blessed Sacrament. Mr. Parry objected 
XN eee Oe ee Tho 
knew nothing at that board of Passion Weeks an 
— * myn A Mr. M‘Cave: There is an 
historic letter tten by Mr. Gladstone, dated 
Maunday-Thureday. (Laughter.) Mr. 2 1 
don't think there is sufficient — 7 or this 
board to take notice of the “ historic Mr 


Barry: For the matter of that 8 Smith dated 
a letter, N A 


, Eve o 


April 2, till 
12, just as in the other elementary 


—The Manchester School Board have adopted a 
scheme of religious instruction which will probably 
canvassed in the course of the next 


— en ; but if ever such a 


time should come we shall take advan of the 
conscience clause. School Board Chronicle. 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


Kaulbach, the celebrated painter, died at Munich 
on Tuesday evening, from cholera, in his seventieth 


year. 
Prince Bismarck has improved in health so far | The 
travsact 


as to be able to confer with visitors and 
business verbally. 


He will not, however, be 


allowed to leave his room for the present. 

the last few days he has spent some hours out 
2 had to be wheeled into the next room in a 
chair. 

Tas Wuisky Cravsape.—A correspondent at 
Washington, Ind., writes to Nevada that a society 
numbering thirty women, mostly girls from 

ighteen to twenty-five, has been organised to pa 
A perance visit to the Pacific coast. They w 
commence their labours at Omaha, and 9 at 
every saloon on the line of the railroad from there 
to San Francisco. 

Tus Frenca Serrennate.—The French Govern- 
ment decided on Saturday to take vigorous 
measures against who make attacks on the 
Septennate. For ying its irrevocable nature 
communiqués were sent to the Liberté and Union, 
and a circular has been issued by the Minister of 
the Interior, declaring that the powers conferred 
for seven years upon MacMahon are irre- 
vocable, and that attacks upon them constitute a 
violation of the law, and will not be permitted. 

Tue German Army Bu. —At Monday’s sitting 
of the German Parliament the Military Bill came 
on for discussion. The Minister of War announced 
that the Government had ted * r 

roposed by Herr von Bennigsen, on of the 
National Liberals viz., that the peace effective 
should be fixed at 401,659 men for seven years. He 
said the Government was convinced that the ex- 

ience of the next seven years would show that 

force was absolutely necessary, and that it 

would afterwards be voted permanently or for a 

long term of years. Nine Fortschritt members 

from their party and voted for the com- 

2 which was yesterday carried by a majority 
of 78. 

Tun LATE Mr. Sumwer and INTERNATIONAL 
ARBITRATION.—Mr. Sumner has bequeathed to the 
President and Fellows of Harv College 1,000 
dollars in trust for an annual prize for the best 
dissertation by any student of the college or any of 
its schools, undergraduate or uate, on universal 
peace, and the methods by which war may be per- 
manently suspended. e has written:—‘‘I do 
this ~ hope of r the attention of students 
to the practicability of organising peace amo 
nations, ‘which I sincerely believe may be done. 1 
cannot doubt that the same modes of decision 
which now prevail between individuals, between 
towns, and between smaller communities, may be 
extended to nations.” 

Presipent MacMaunon.—The Paris correspon- 
dent of the Daily Review, after giving a deplorable 
account of the state of affairs, says :—‘‘ We know 
that the Marshal-President is very much affected 
by such a state of things. His ition is indeed 
EN 

* man, but ex weak. 
mies! his present advisers chose a Cabinet in 


rence on the subject of a tunnel under the Channel 
to France has been held in Paris this 


| 
1 
f 
i 


society has been formed at Vienna under the 
title of The Urn,” and has obtained the Govern- 
of Reclam, of Leipzig. ‘‘The Urn” has a 
y roll of members to show already, and every 
y is said to witness additions. In Zarich Swiss 
papers affirm cremation is more of and 
excites attention and zeal even the 
p revision of the Federal Constitution, on 
which a vote is about to be taken shortly 
Tun Asuantgee Treaty Sicnep.—By an arrival 
at Liverpool we have advices from Cape Coast 
Castle to the 19th March. The treaty of peace 
had been signed by the King of Ashantee and his 
ambassadors. No tees are given, however, 


for its execution. 
sent away as fast as possible. The Times corre- 
x t aays— The signatu 


The Victor Emmanuel hospital ship, from the 
Gold Coast, has anchored off Netley Hospital. Her 
Majesty will review the returned sailors and 
marines on the 23rd in the Royal Clarence Park, 
* * 

n Porrrics.— The Daily News correspon- 
dent in Paris writes: — It is thought certain that 
the Duc de Broglie will press forward his bill for 
the creation of a Senate immediately after the 


4 the Assembly in May. The great 
battle between the Government and that portion of 
the Assembly which thinks of the rights of the 
nation will be fought on this theme. 


een ed that no 1 
mani on of uni suffrage can prevent the 
— from voting 2 or a 
statholderate. — * a all 8 — de 
Broglie contemplates, elected principally by func- 
tionaries, bishops, curés, generals, and judges, and 
so cunningly devised as to be ‘Conservative’ of 
nothing but his own power—a Senate which should 
be enabled to hold the threat of dissolution over 
anew Assembly, and to govern practically with- 
out any Assembly at all—is held as an aggression 
to be to the utmost by all | means, and 
as one which, if contrary to reasonable anticipation 
it should be set up, would justify resistance by any 
means whatever.’ 


Miscellancons. 


Wuat Drouwxenness Costs a Town.—There 
are said to be 10,000 cases of drunkenness a-year in 
Manchester police-courts, each of which is esti- 
mated to cost 11 There are the two or three con- 
stables to convey the helpless offender to prison, 
the doctor to be sent for, a reserve of men to watch 
the cells thus occupied, and the hearing before the 
magistrate next day. All which costs 10,000“. a- 

, less the fines inflicted, which means a large 
on te u fine of a half-ocrown or a crown does not 
go far towards the expense. 

Turn Late Evecrion ror CARDIGANSHIRE.—A 
somewhat curious correspondence between Mr. E. 
M. Ri late Liberal M.P. for Cardi i 
Jenkins, the Under- i 


ted to receive the votes of the in one 

the districts, with very obvious effects 
on the tenantry under bis influence ; the ballot- 
's 


private house for the — So 


as & 
be tempted 
course of i 
moved b 
ro bie 
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taken to our position on 
and other useless so as to prevent a repeti- 
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had been convicted, to grant no transfer, and to 
permit no plurality of certificates in the name of one 
rson. Four members of the deputation, Mrs. 
Tn is, Mrs. Mrs. Steel, Ly on — 
addressing the magistrates, poin to the 
the liquor-traffic involved, They hoped the 
revenue of the country would not be ed in 
any action that might be taken, and suggested that 
it would be better to give publicans pensions rather 
than allow them to continue their nefarious trade. 
The magistrates promised to give the statement their 
best attention. 

Arsenic IN Watt Parers.—‘‘Pro Bono Pub- 
lioo“ writes as follows to the Manchester Guardian: 
—‘* The illness of an t led my medical atten- 
dant to investigate the probable cause of the unac- 
countable change from previous good health. An 
analysis of the wall papers showed that in two 
rooms the papers contained considerable quantities 
of arsenic, and iu the papers of four other rooms 
arsenic was also found. To replace the condemned 
papers twelve different patterns were selected and 
tested. Of these only four were found free from 
arsenic. The impression I had that arsenic was 
only used in some icular shades of green was 
dispelled, as it was traced in blue, buff, and other 
colours. The qualities of the papers were no 
criterion; it was found in papers varying from 
3s. 6d. to 20s. per piece, and the uction of 
various makers. Some of the newest, expensive, 
and decorative styles proved the worst.” 

Lost Prorerty.—Every day we see advertise- 
ments for lost property, some showing eccentricity 
on the part of the losers. Ladies leave bags full of 
jewels in hansom cabs, though why they carry 
these articles about so loosely does not appear. 
Puppies and Angora cats are continually going 
astray, as also canary-birds, parrots, and dormice ; 
while pocket-books of no use to anyone but the 
owner, seem to lead a nomade existence. But 
these are small losses compared to that which has 
lately befallen a young Ritualist, whose Fin 
Book has been mislaid or stolen. In this awful 
volume he had written down a great many venial, 
and four or five mortal sirs (he is uncertain as to 
the number), but that is of small moment. From 
his love of sweets it is@presumed that one of the 
direst sentences run thus: — I ate too many pan- 
cakes on Shrove Tuesday,” but we are not infotmed 
whether he considers this a venial or a mortal sin. 
‘*] wasted too much time in dressing for vespers,”’ 
may, perhaps, be another. A young lady is su 
er to have found the “Sin Book.” This, the 

t vagary of Ritualism, is, however absurd it 
may seem, a itive fact. We can scarcely i ine 
a more unwholesome employment for a lad than 
keeping a Sin Book.” — . 


ADDREss TO Mr. Anprew Dunn.—A meeting of 
the supporters of this gentleman during his fate 
candi re for a seat in Parliament for the bo h 


of Southwark, took place on Monday evening in 
the Borough-road Chapel. The object of the 
gathering was the presentation of an illuminated 
address to Mr. Dann. The chairman, Mr. T. 
Hilton, expressed a hope that that gentleman 
would be returned to Parliament at least at the 
next election. The last meeting of the Liberal 
electors had shown that they were cane all that 
was possible to consolidate the party. With re- 
ference to a paragraph in the address which pointed 
to the support offered by Mr. Dunn to the Per- 
missive Bil, he thought that those who wished it 
to be passed ought to associate that movement with 
Liberal princi pl, for it was impossible for a mea- 
sure of that kind to be by a Conservative 
Government. Mr. Daintree ——— the address, 
remarking, in the course of a brief speech, that Mr. 
Dunn had borve his defeat most manfully. Mr. 
Dunn gave an exposition of his political views, 
which were well received. Brief addresses, of a 
more or less political character, were delivered by 
the Rev. Dawson Burns, Mr. A. Hawkins, the Rev. 
G. W. M‘Cree, Mr. Jabez West, &c. 

Tue Power or Fairn.—The most eminent of 
living American missionaries, Titas Coan, whose 
scene of labour has been the Pacific Islands, has 
addressed a letter, which is printed in this month’s 
Herald of Peace, to Mr. is Street, aleo an 
American, a missionary of the Society of Friends, 
labouring in M . It is one of the most 
valuable testimonies which has ever been published, 
as showing the reality of God's protection over 
those who trust in Him—a protection incomparably 
stronger and safer than that of w of war. 
Forty years have elapsed since Mr. Coan, in 
company with one companion, threw himself un- 
armed among the savage Patagonians. Some of 
their friends had advised them to go armed; but 
they replied, ‘‘ No, our weakness is their strength; 
our apparent unp our shield.” And so 
it was. The savages saw they were defencelers 
and harmless, aa left them unscathed. The 
Dyocks killed Murser and Lyman with their own 
rifles. ‘* After we left Patagonia,” says Mr. Coan, 
„even armed missionaries were starved to death 
on Tierra del Fuego, because feared to 2 
with the natives, and the natives feared them. At 
a later date eight missionaries were slaughtered at 
one time by the same savages ; and I am told that 
these were armed, not, of course, with hostile 
designs, but with the view of self-protection and to 
Trocure game.” Mr. Coan has always acted con- 
s stently on the principle which actuated him at 
the commencement of his career, and his work 
hes been signally owned and blessed of God.— 
Freeman. 

Tae Orton Pessonies,—The trial of Jean Laie 
for perjury in the Tichborne case commenced on 


Thursday at the Central Criminal Court, before 
Mr. Justice Brett. The prisoner was undefended 
by counsel, The ma charge 


prisoner 
might call the Claimant. Mr. Justice Brett put 
it to him whether it would be advisable to do so, 
prisoner then said he would call no witnesses, 


and 
Mr. Justice Brett then summed up. Referring 
to the prisoner's alleged conversation with Mr. 
Whalley, he said if it were true Mr. Whalley, 
either from folly or wickedness, made such a state- 
ment as alleged—namely, that there wasa difficulty 
in finding men who picked up a shipwrecked 
crew—he was giving an incitement to perjury. He 
had no hesitation in saying that Mr. Whalley had 
obtruded himself as a witness for the prisoner, 
knowing he could do him no good. The jury, after 
a short consultation, found the prisoner guilty. His 
lordship did not pass sentence at once, but pro- 
ceeded with the trial of ‘‘ Captain” Brown. Mr 
Poland o the case at great length, and Captain 
Oates other witnesses were called to prove the 
allegations of perjury. The prisoner did not call 
any witnesses, At the close of the case the jury 
immediately returned a verdict of Guilty. His 
lordship then recalled Luie and passed sentence 
upon both prisoners, condemning Luie, against 
whom the — of bigamy was withdrawn, to 
seven, and Brown to five years’ penal servitude, 
Luie did not appear to be moved by his punish- 
ment, but Brown is said to have been completely 
unmanned,” and to have “‘ wept like a child.” 


Epitome of Retws, 


The Queen went to church at Whippingham on 
Sunday, The Rev. William Gray preached the 
sermon. Captain Glover and Captain Sartorius 
dined with the Queen on Friday, and remained at 
Osborne until Saturday mornin 

The Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh have, it is 
said, accepted the invitation of the Duke of Aber- 
corn to visit Dublin early in the month of August, 

To vomplete his round of duty in the several 
branches of the 8 service, Prince Arthur 
will shortly join the 7th Hussars, at Maidstone. 

Yesterday, at Kensington Palace, the Princess 
Mary Adelaide, Duchess of Teck, was safely de- 
livered of a son; aud the bulletin favourably 
of the health both of mother and child. 

Yesterday was the seventeenth birthday of the 
Princess Beatrice, her royal highness having been 
born in 1857. ‘There were the usual celebrations 
at Windsor. 

The Dake and Duchess of Edinbu 
on Monday afternoon for Portamou 
to Osborne on a visit to the Queen. 


Sir Garnet W has been appointed 
General of the Auxili Forces, vacant by the 
appointment of General Sir James Lindsay to the 
military secretaryship to the Commander-in-Chief. 

Mr. Gladstone having been invited to attend a 
Liberal banquet st in, as follows 
Though I rate the claims of county of Corn- 
wall very high, I much regret being unable to 
accede to your request. I cannot but view with 
satisfaction the disposition which prompts this and 
Ih 14> in the ‘Libel party E. the 

; 
invitation been pos and | tending 
them havi very numerous, ex 
— 14 the country, I have had no choice 
but to decline.” 

The office of Solicitor-General having become 
vacant by the retirement of Sir John Karslake and 
the promotion of Sir Richard allay, was offered 
(the Times says) to Mr. H 785 and 
M. P. for Norwich, but we are authorised to state 
— v oe deliberation, pod a ome yoo pee 
dec! t tment on ground 
prefers the — of the with the 
position re 
ment, to ing the daties of official life. 
Possibly Mr. Huddleston did not regard his re-elec- 
tion for Norwich as very 

Lady Coleridge, mother of the Lord Chief Justice 
of the Common Pleas, died on Thursday night, aged 


“ers 
. Ruskin, r by Mr. Max Muller, 
has left England for Italy, and is not to 


h left London 
and crossed 


, 


—_— 


distingnished himself as a supporter of the Irish 
interests in the House of Lords, and an advocate of 
the measures of Mr. Gladstone’s Government. 

In the iron trade a reduction of wages equal to 
ten per cent. has been agreed upon for three months, 
after which the will be re according 
to the rise and fall in the price of iron. 

There appears to be a severe outbreak of small - 


pox in Birmi 
ed as the lead- 


— — — 


rmingham. 

Mr. Crawshay, who may be regard 
ing man in the South Wales iron and coal trades, 
has given a month’s notice to the men in his emplo 
—about six thousand in number—to terminate their 
present contracts. It is expected that all the 
masters in that district will reduce wages by twenty 
— dent, and this is regarded as not unlikely to 

ead to some strikes on the part of the colliers. 


On behalf of the late claimant to the Tichborne 
estates, an application was made on Monday to Mr. 
Justice Lush, at Judges’ Chambers, for an order on 
the prosecution to produce the roll of all the pro- 
ceedings in the late trial, in order that it might be 
submitted to the defendaut’s counsel, who were 
instructed to apply for a new trial and an arrest of 
judgment at the opening of Easter Term. The 
motion was opposed on f of the Crown, and 
refused by the judge. 

Application having been made to the Home Secre- 
tary by Arthur Orton fora new trial, Mr. Uross has 
replied that he cannot = the application until 
the attorney states the legal grounds on which he 
considers a new hearing necessary. 

At the Leeds assizes on Saturday, before Mr. 
Justice Archibald, Mr. Powell, glass-merchant, of 
Harrogate, obtained from the North-Eastern Kail- 
way Company I. OOO, d for injuries received 
in a railway accident last November. 

The sentence of death passed at the late Wilt- 
shire assizes upon Maria Barlitt, for the wilful 
murder of her illegitimate child at Mero, in October 
last, has been commuted to penal servitude for life. 

The Glasgow Herald states that Mr. Alexander 
Macdonald, M. P., has just purchased the beanti- 
fully situated estate of Wellhall, in the vicinity of 
Hamilton, which was recently occupied Mr. 
Graham, commissioner to the Dake of Hamilton.“ 

The Home Rulers have fallen out among them- 
selves. In a published letter Mr. Smyth, M. P., 
distinctly refuses to be bound by the course Mr. 
Butt adopted in introducing Home Rale to the 
House of Commons at the opening of the session, 
and says, I, as one of the majority, would cer- 
tainly have entered my protest agains such a mode 
of dealing with a great question. 

The late Mr. John Farnworth, timber merchant, 
Liverpool, bequeathed by his will 22,0001 to 
various Wesleyan institutions Liverpool 


ties, 

r. Pease, M.P., and his brother, Mr. Arthur 
Pease, the mayor of have „ 
new cemetery to that town, which will cost the 
donors, when ＋1 20,0001. 

The result of t ¢ polling at the Louth election 
was that Mr. Kirk secured 997 votes, and Mr. 
— 507, thus giving the former a majority of 


A conference was held on Saturday at the Lon- 
don Mansion House in reference to the 


should 

confer with the Hospital committee at the 

Mansion House a view to joint action. An 

— — committee of working men was nomi- 
to assist them. 

At the Holloway Station of the Great Northern 

Railway, on Saturday, as « train the 


purpose of tickets, an 

attempted to ali the train was tw 
a standstill, and prog Fo SS Secure tee tee 
and the platform. was almost instantaneous. 


Precautions are being taken to ent damage 
* the exceptionably high tide expected on Satur- 
y. 


Mr. and Mrs. German Reed recommence thwir 
entertainments at St. George's Hall on Monday 
evening next, when Ayes Ago will be reproduced. 

Among the * treasures said to have been 
left by Senator Summer is the Bible of John 
Bunyan, with the autograph of the author of the 
„ Pilgrim's Progress written in it. 

The Englishman, the new paper by Dr. Kenealy, 
which made a first on Saturday, is fille«l 
with matter relating to the Tichborne case. 
There is a proposal for a Kenealy testimonial ” « f 
30,0001. to be invested, ‘‘ and the income of 1,00)’, 


F. e tye Aribas Orion il 
eave ur Wiki re- 
oa in 5 Bat why delay? 


return to this country before the month of June. Spey. 
Professor Owen, who has been passing the winter . 
in for the benefit of his heal has just th. 1 e 
returned to En He is, it is stated, much the On Monday the minister met Mr. 6 
better for his ter, waterside, and, after some introductory . 
The death is announced of the Marquis of Clan- tion, the following colloqu 1 : 4 12 


in his seventy-second year, at bis 
iceadilly. His eldest son, 
iscount Burke, suc- 


administration, * 
ambassador at 86. 
Lord Cladriesirde only 
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OCIBTY for the LIBERATION of RELIGION | 
S from STATE-PATRONAGE and CONTROL, 


THE TRIENNIAL CONFERENCE. 


The CONFERENCE will be held in LONDON, on 
Tossa end 2 72 rte — Sth and 6th of May. 

Delegates ma appoin v— 

1. 1 Local Committees, of the Society, or, in 
the absence of such organisations, by the Subscribers in any 


place or district. 
2. Meeti iely convened. 
3. Public bodies which embrace objects cognate to those of 


v. 

It is not necessary that either the Delegates, or the parties : 
appointing them, shall have been — 1 with 
the Society; the only qualification required being an implied 
concurrence in the Society's objects, and in the propriety of 
organised efforts to obtain for them legislative sanction. 

Notifcations of appointments of Delegates should be sent 
im before the 25th of April. 

Further particulars my be obtained on application to the 


J. CARVELL WILLIAMS, Secretary. 
2, Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet-street, London. 


Now ready, price Two Shillings, 

ELIGIOUS and SOCIAL ESSAYS on Atheism, 
Ritualiem, The Confessionsl, The Real Presence, 
Eternal Punishment. Temperance, Civilisation, &c., K., by 
Tnomas Barve. aiot, Author of “ The Deity,” “ The 
Tevening Walk and Leisure Hours,” Hints to Travellers,” 

&c., &c. 
Oxford: George Shrimpton, Turl-street, and at all Book- 

sellers and Railway Stations. 


AFE PROFITABLE INVESTMENTS. 
Dividends 5 and 10 to 20 per Cent. 
The afest and most reliable publications of the day. 
SHARP’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR AND 
SHARE LIST. 


Aran Edition ready, 12 pages, post free. 

Safe Investments in Railways, Debentures, Insurance, Gas, 
Docks, Telegraphs, Banks, Mines, Foreign Bonds, American 
and Colonial Stocks, &c., with Dividends, Market Prices, &c. 

CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES 
Should read the shove Circular. It is a safe, valuable Guide 
Mesers. SHARP and Co., Stock and Share Brokers, 

33, Poultry, London (Established 1852.) 

Bankers: Loudon and Westminster, Lothbary, E. C. 


TO ADVERTISERS. 
The Terms for Advertising in Tun Nonconromumler are as 
Guiles... . hein 
Each additions! Tine. ‘ Soon 
There are, on an average, eight words in a line. 


Ibis Paos.—Au extra charge of 2s. 6d. for every ten 
lines er under. 


first-class of the 


Lid Nonconrormier is registered for transmission 
pe SS 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


The Noxcoxronxter is supplied Post-free 
on the following terms: 


„„ The Guinea rate can only be accorded to 
nee Subscribers, but may commence at any 


respectfully to state that in future a 
Notice will be sent to each ＋ ying Sub- 


which his subscription becomes due. 


ues and Post-office orders able (at 
Chief to W. R. Willcox. ted 


. 18, Bouverie-street, London, E. O. 
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in Parliament vill no doubt 4 way to active 
interest when the financial statement is made 


their own interests that they should not win. 


th 
1 — de said that his illness has been diplo- 


resistance. Last night Lord Robert Montagu, 


once a Conservative Minister, now a Home- the 


ruler and Irish M.P., endeavoured to draw 
from Mr. Disraeli some declaration relative to 
the Irish Ooercion Act, but the right hon. 
gentleman, with the sang /froid of a Palmerston, 
reminded his questioner that since his speech 
containing a reference to the subject was de- 
livered at Buckingham ‘‘a good deal has hap- 
pened,” and that he was quite disinclined to 
give any opinion now upon the “laws of 
coercion stringent severity” by which Ire- 
land is governed. Mr. Disraeli assumes the 
attitude of a political Gallio to perfection, but 
it may be doubted whether his administration 
will be thereby strengthened. 

The remains of Dr. Livingstone were expected 
at Southampton on Monday, and the public- 
spirited townspeople were prepared to do honour 
to the illustrious missionary and explorer. But 
the Malwa, which is conveying the body from | 
Gibraltar, has been delayed, probably by 
adverse winds, and there is as yet no news of 
the arrival of that steamer in the Solent. The 
Government have , though somewhat 
grudgingly, to defray the expenses of a public 

eral, and the remains of Dr. Livingstone 
will be interred in Westminster Abbey with 
national honours, and we dare say with a 
om hardly in keeping with the simplicity of 
is , on Saturday next. In our view 
the most fitting means of expressing public 
gratitude is by liberally subscribing to the fund 
started on behalf of the family of the lamented 
philanthropist. 

We to say that the conciliatory pro- 
posalof Mr. Mundella, M.P., for attempting to 
settle the wages dispute in the Eastern Counties, 
and which was ted with commendable 
promptitude by the urers’ Union, has been 
rejected. It is said to have been “‘ indignantly 
scouted ’’—at all events it is disapproved of—by 
the farmers of the district. The lock-out con- 
tinues, and is indeed extending, for field service 
is not just now greatly in request. It is stated 
that the agricultural employers absolutely deny 
the right of the labourers to join the Union, 
and express their determination to sell their 
coats their backs rather than submit to its 
dictation. On the other side there is equal 
determination, and there can be little doubt 
that the Union, now that the farmers have put 
themselves so entirely in the wrong, will be well 
supplied with the means which are necessary 
to support for the time being the locked-out 
labourers. The spirit of the letters we have 
published elsewhere indicates the serious nature 

le, and the improbability that the 
will succumb to their masters. It is 
also em ically denied by our correspondents, 
who can with some authority, that the 
executive council of the Union ever enco 
strikes. Their great difficulty is to restrain 
the labourers from precipitate action. It seems 
to us that the stru is one in which the 
farmers cannot do not deserve to win, 
and that it will eventually be better even for 


peasan 


The labourers are in the main fighting for 
independent freedom of action, and on that 
ground deserve —— support. 

The French ernment is being driven by 
the force of events more end more from its 
untenable attitude of neutrality, and the 
official circular published at the demand of 

— the’Due de Broglia forbidding 
uiescence uo , iddi 
agitation against the Septennate, is reo 
renunciation of the truce with the intriguing 
Monarchists. The President has put his 

footdown.” The outcome of this plain-speaki 
circular will probably be the secession ‘ot 
the Legitimists from the Government 
benches in the National Assembly, the 
reconstruction of the Ministry with a strong 
infusion of the Left Centre element, and the 
retirement, perhaps, of the Duc de Broglie. 
But for all that the Septennate is in a very 
way, and will not survive many more shocks. 


was y expected, the quarrel be- 
tween the —— Government the Ger- 
man Parliament ended in a compromise, 
the substance of which was that the required 
400,000 should be voted, but only for seven 
years. The bargain was ratified by the 
Assembly yesterday, after an animated debate, 
by a majority of 78, and Prince Bismarck’s 
heal now, we should hope, mend, though 


matic. The Parliament retains its power over 
the annual money grants, but the mere right, 
without the chance of putting it in force, will 
not be of much value. 

Hostilities between the Nationalists and 


Oarlists are still suspended in the north of | tified b 


in, and it seems that the most amicable 
ions subsist between the officers and 
on the neutral ground that di the 


F 


ready to lay down their arms and fraternise, but 
is of an arrangement cannot be found be- 
tween a Pretender who claims an inherent right 
to rule over a people whether willing or not, and 
a general who entirely repudiates his abso- 
lutist pretensions. It is said that Marshal 
Serrano has got fifty new cannon in position, 
but they will not batter down mountains nor 
positions shielded by mountains. Probably 
a transaction will somehow take place, but not 
to the advantage of the Oarlists. 

The Calcutta correspondent of the Times 
sends over depressing telegrams as to the 
Bengal famine. In some districts the water is 
failing, and the foot-and-mouth disease pre- 
vails among the cattle, which are said to be 
„sick and dying.“ This would imply an utter 
failure of the means of transport. Smallpox 
also wows Ba gue Fag yy 9 terrible disease 
ma rapi if it should a r amon 
the. — multitudes that 1 the 
relief works. But whether these alarming 
symptoms are local or neral does not 
appear. Probably only local, for the speeches 
of Lord Salisbury and others at the ion 
House meeting yesterday do not suggest any 
very urgent extremity, though his lordship, 
Lord Lawrence, and Mr. Fawoett, plead the 
urgent need of public subscriptions to supple- 
ment the relief measures of Lord Northbrook 
and his colleagues, and to provide for the 
widows and orphans in the famine-stricken 
provinces. 


THE AGRIOULTURAL LOCK-OUT. 


THE continuance and ible extension of 
the disruption of industrial relations between 
tenant-farmers and labourers, which took its 
rise in the parieh of Exning, is rapidly assum- 
ing an aspect of extreme gravity, not for them 
only, but for the country at large. If the 
battle is to be fought oug to the bitter end, it 
is certain that, besides the loss and the distress 
which both the contending parties must inevi- 
tably suffer, the general public is destined to 
feel very seriously the inconvenience it will en- 
tail. e possibilities of the case involve such 
general interests that every member of society 
is justified in taking such part towards guiding 
the dispute and influencing the combatants, as 
may help to conduct it to a fair and just issue. 
We make no apology, therefore, fur once more 
adverting to the subject. We desire to exercise 
in re to it a calm and impartial judgment. 
We should look upon it asa ground of well- 
deserved reproach were we consciously to deal 
with it in a spirit of partisanship. Both sides, 
unquestionably, have something to say for 

ves; both sides, in certain particulars, 
may err in their expectations; and there are some 
laws of inexorable necessity to which both sides, 
if they would permanently benefit themselves, 
must do suitable ho Bat we venture to 
hope that the difference which now divides the 
one from the other, is not utterly incapable of a 
pacific solution, and we add our entreaties to 
those of many others, that no reasonable over- 
ture for adjusting the quarrel by mutual con- 
cession will be rejected by either. 

This is no mere ate o— * rate of 
wages. It goes much deeper than that. The 
tenant-farmers of the district in which the lock - 
out is applied rightly apprehend the object 
under contention. It touches at its vory core 
the relation which is in future to subsist 
between the occupier and the tiller of the soil. 
The real question at issue is, whether it is pou- 
sible for er and labourer to settle contracts 
one with the other, each of them standing upon 
an independent footing. The lock-out pro- 
ceeds upon the assumption that free contracts 
between the two partios are impracticable 
so long as the labourer is a member of the 
National Agricultural Union. It makes a 
demand, therefore—or wo may call it a prelimi- 

demand—upon the men that they should 

— raw or abstai 1.7 1. 22 with 
N 0 t masters are 

entitled by right to offer work to their labourers 
upon such conditions as they may deem to be 
most advan us. It is one thing, however, 
to be of a right; it is quite another 
thing to apply it to right uses. We deplore 
the insistance of their unquestionable l 
right by the tenant farmers in the present 
-out. We cannot think it wise. We 
question whether it can be justified even on 
moral grounds. Combination for mutual defence 
or help cannot be condemned for its own sake. 
Combination with a view to secure perfect prac- 
tical freedom in the making of contracts is not 
only permitted by law, but in the main is jus- 
fied by sound sense and even good feeling. In 
directing the force of their blow against com- 
bination, as such, the masters, we cannot help 
„ have committed a grave mistake. 
From position it may not be easy, but it is 
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surel ible, for them to withdraw . and 
should they come to the conclusion to persist in 
the demand they have made under its present 
form, we do not very clearly discern what com- 
promise of the dispute can be arrived at. 

We are not, by any means, either igno- 
rantly or wilfully blind to the somewhat dan- 
gerous potentialities the apprehension of which 
has doubtless moved the tenant-farmers to aim 
their direct and united force against the Union. 
It is an instrument available for much harm as 
well as much good. In the hands of caprice it 
may be used for the enforcement of an intole- 
rable tyranny. Very much the same thing, 
however, may be said of any human agency the 
weight of which it is difficult to resist. It is 
far from certain—not very probable, we think 
—that the weapon now in the hands of the 
labourers will be resorted to for ends other 
than those which would be generally sano- 
tioned by public sympathy. At present, it can 
hardl contended that the labourers have 
put forward any extravagant demands, and 
perhaps it is difficult for outsiders fairly to 
appreciate the position of these children of the 
soil. That they receive very little more in 
the shape of wages in exchange for their 
labour than what is barely n to sus- 
tain animal life, is unhappily not the wors! 
feature of their lot. No small proportion of 
what is added to the scanty pittance which they 


earn, is added by charity—or, at all events, on | could 


conditions which closely approximate in their 
character to charity. For the most part they 
are devoid of hope. a frowns upon 
them towards the latter end of their career. It 
is only of late that they have been awakened 
to a sense of their d ed condition. Is 
it to be wondered at that they are anxious to 
lift themselves to a somewhat higher social 
status; that they are not content to be done for, 
but are anxious to do for themselves ; that they 
aspire to be men, possessed of the ordinary 
rights of men, and able, as we may say, to meet 
those for whom they labour upon equal 
terms. They think they can do this—and 
they have ground for so gio means of 
combination; and it can hardly be expected 
that just as they have proved the value of this 
instrument of self-defence and staff of inde- 
pendent action, they should be persuaded to 
throw it away, or be easily coerced even by the 
severity of a lock-out to acquiesce in its 
abandonment. 

We hope, however, that such a result will 
not be precipitated by the obstinacy of either 
side. Mr. Mundella has made a proposition 
for settling the contention by arbitration on 
terms which may surely be accepted, and which 
the Executive Committee of the Labourers’ 
Union are prepared to recommend the Union 
in the Newmarket district to agree to. They 
are to the effect that the farmers should with- 
draw their lock-out, and the men give up their 
strike ; that, for the time being, the men should 
go to work at their old wages; and that mean- 
while some competent authority, agreed upon 
by both parties, should undertake an investi- 
gation and determination of the rate of wages 
the farmers should be ex to pay. The 
—— will probably commend itself to the 
public as a wise one, well calculated, if acted 
upon, to lead to permanently valuable results. 

e hope the tenant-farmers will dispassionately 
discuss the proposition, and will arrive at the 
conclusion that their interests will be best pro- 
moted by cheerfully accepting it. 


THE DWELLINGS OF THE WORKING 
CLASSES. 


Tun Royal College of Physicians has done 
well to memorialise the Government on the 
importance of taking into immediate considera- 
tion the possibility of improving the dwellings 
of the poor. The college is one of the most 
dignified organs cf a profession which can speak 
on this subject with the highest authority, and 
without exciting projudice. The subject is 
anything but new, and not a year passes 
without some discussion of it in the press, but 
the attempts hitherto made to deal with it 
have been disconnected and feeble. The 
Physicians notice two points which call for 
remedy—the relative diminution of dwellings 
available for the poor, and the overcrowding of 
existing dwellings which is one of its con- 
sequences. ‘‘ Overcrowding,” they observe, 
especially in unwholesome and ill-constructed 
habitations, originates disease, leads to drun- 
kenness and immorality, and is likely to pro- 
duce discontent among the poorer classes of the 
population.” Ministers of the Gospel, and 
visitors of the poor in London and all our large 
towns, could supply illustrations without num- 
ber of this truth ; which indeed is too obvious to 
need enforcement. The danger is that if the 
evil goes on much longer we become accus- 


tomed to it, and sit down in ignoble content- 
ment by its side. The want of wholesome 
dwellings for our city poor increases every year. 
The community, represented by its wealthier 
and more energetic members, demands new 
facilities and accommodation, many of which 
are supplied at the expense of its weaker and 
helpless members. It was a great and useful 
work which the Midland Railway undertook 
when it made its London extension, with the 
splendid station in St. Pancras. It has em- 
bellished a somewhat commonplace thorough- 
fare with a fine specimen of Flemish architeo- 
ture, increased the importance of the line, and 
will no doubt in time do the shareholders good. 
But it has accomplished these objects at a terrible 
cost to the poor of the neighbourhood. We are 
afraid to mention the number of dwellings which 
were clean t away to make room for the 
extension and station, but anyone who will 
carefully visit the Brill and the streets adjacent 
may see how the people are now compelled to 
crowd together. houses built for one family, 
a separate family will be found in every room. 
The company took the houses under the com- 
ulsory powers granted by Parliament, and in 
— time served notices on the occupants. The 
law recognises a right to compensation on the 
of tradesmen who have a legal interest in 
their houses, but the poor are for the most 2 
— — and can set up no claim which 
a in a court of law. Th 

are dependent for the most part on landl 

who belong to a class not very much above their 
own, who live by taking houses and subletti 

the apartments. If a landlord of this kind 
a lease he would be compensated by the com- 
pany. but the poor distressed sub-tenants must 
go | orth into world and find a new abode. 
ilway companies are not, however, the only 
ejectors of our town r. We live in an im- 
proving age; new ideas of magnificence are 
aunting our visions. We must run new 


streets with imposing facades where formerly | of convenient dwellings on to be 
the costermonger, the cobbler, and the old| by the lessor. Some plan as 
clothesman their home. In some cases 


the houses destroyed in order to these improve- 
ments were of a kind that could be sp with 
great advantage to the community. New 
Oxford-street and its southern side streets have 
obliterated some highly objectionable features 
of social existence. These improvements will 
goon. More houses will be wanted, and more 
misery and deprayity will be produced until 
they are supplied. 

In what way the Government can aid in this 
desirable work is a question which cannot too 
soon be taken in hand, for it is as complicated 
as it is important. Hitherto the evil has been 
attacked on two sides. On the one hand, the 
Act passed at the instigation of Mr. Torrens 
has given enlarged powers to the local authori- 
ties to deal with houses unfit for human habita- 
tion; on theother hand, privateenterpriseand in- 
dividual benevolence ve been exerted to 
multiply the number of dwellings suitable to 
the wants of the poor. The first resource, how- 
ever, is but of limited value. The sani 


authorities can demolish a house when it is | * 


„not fit for human habitation,” but they hesi- 
tate to deal with it if it is not much below its 
neighbours in sanitary condition. Public 
opinion, which for practical purposes means 
local opinion, does not favour the destruction 
of private property without compensation, and 
this the sanitary authorities cannot give. There 
remains the extension of lodging accommodation 
by means of the various philanthropic organi- 
sations. These, however, it will be remembered, 
can only react on the condition of the general 
mass of tenements in the way of competition 
and relief. The worst of it is that when 
people have once been forced down in their 
way of life, they are apt, after a time, to 
accept their d ion and lose the courage 
to attempt to rise above it. After all, however, 
the provision made by public bodies is very 
inadequate. There are in London the 
Improved Industrial Dwellings Company, 
of which Sir Sydney Waterlow is chairman, 
the Metropolitan iation, and the St. 
Marylebone Association for the same objects; 
there are also the Peabody Buildings. But we 
doubt whether all these societies together have 
succeeded in boarding 40,000 1 The 
have funds in abundance. e Improv 
Industrial Buildings Society have a capital of 
nearly a quarter of a million, and there could 
be no difficulty in raising more. But property 
available for their operations cannot be got 
hold of. As Sir Sydney Waterlow puts it:— We 
are all working with our hands tied; we can- 
not obtain possession of the fever dens in the 
narrow courts and alleys, and are poor na 
unable to secure sites in the required localities. 
Great landowners like the Duke of West- 
minster and the Marquis of Northampton can 
render, and have b 
except as donors of money, their power 18 


„„à[6’V r 
limited to Ir localities, whereas the evil 
is no of p . 

Mr. Bosanquet, of the Charity Organisation 
Society, and Sir Sydney Waterlow, have given 
their views of the nature of the remedy called 
for, and both agree that individual en 
is incompetent to supply it. Builders of im- 
proved houses for the working-classes cannot 
afford to give the prices A — ask 
for ye cee roperty, if they could, 
they could not 0 a property in 
Ln ir 
operations on the scale necessary to ensure 
satisfactory results. The houses to be acquired 
will in all probability be in several handse—the 
different possessors having interests in them 
different in date as well as in character—while 
some are minors or trustees, and so unable to 
sell. This is only a more detailed way of 
stating the difficulty which Sir Sydney Water- 
„* — and it points to the oy — 
quate remedy—compulsory powers. But 

it must be . 14 n a very intri- 
cate of the problem. o is to the 
depositary of s wers ? and what are to be 
the limits within which they are to be exer- 
cised ? The moment we 


a 
— talls 
are 
promptly remedied, Parliament must im 
on some public metropolitan body the 
sibility and the to purchase house pro- 
n; 


perty by com 
itary authorities may 


ise the 
of life 
region 

us 
to be 
pose 


as the sani 
for human habitation, but also the adjacent houses 
and lands, so that 12 suitable sites 
and proper a may bo secured. When 
the ground been secured by the publio 
authority, he would let it by tender on long 
building leases, with i t isi 
for the erecting and maintenance in 


The municipalities of those cities have 
up some of their waste districts, in both u 
special Acts of Parliament, 282 enterprise has 
come forward to occupy 


ey in 
must do — 44 t in cases where 
cipient is quite out of the labour market. 
is really given, it enables the recipient to 
„and benefits only the employer. 
necessity Ay seers the 1 — principle 
making the new dwellings self-supporting 
been recognised by all the writers of 
competence who have taken part in this di 


bs 


ine 


4 


by letting them on terms which will not 


return to capital. Nothing but 
come of such a „ em 
compulsory ers W are 
State for 1 of 

r e 

give a railway company powers 

whole population in order that we may 
faster or more 45 it must 
sible to give a public 12 
land, in order that the peop be lodged 
a decent and civilised manner. 


i 


THE CESSION OF FIJL 


sovereignty of a native chief named 

or Thakombau, with the assistance of 
„Cabinet composed of Australian adventurers 
who were largely interested in the nefarious 
labour-traffic. Owing to the combined 

and audacity of the of the mov ; 
it met with far more success than it deserved. 
| They were greatly assisted by Cakobau himself, 
who was origiually a cannibal, and notorious 
for his relertless cruelties, but who had force 


material aid; but, | the 


—— ly Ae Olly 
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be possible to call forth among the tribes of 


Fiji; and it certainly showed no little skill on 
the of those who founded the new. Govern- 
ment that succeeded in inducing Maafu, 
the powerful Tongan chief—a man of a different 
nationality, and a natural rival of Cakobau— 
to join the confederacy. The first Prime 
Minister of Fiji was an ex- auotioneer of Sydney; 
and the empty treasury was at once supplied 
with the sinews of war by the sale at six 
pounds a-head of a large number of warlike 
mountaineers who had been induced to surrender 
themselves as prisoners of war to Cakobau. 

is ill-omened transaction foreshadowed the 
whole future policy of the Government. Of course 
they could only enslave such Fijians as were 
obnoxious to Cakobau and his brother chiefs; but 
they soon made known their wants to the 
numerous labour vessels which cruised about 
the islands of the Pacific in search of black. 
birds,” and it was not long before the port cf 
Levuka swarmed with kidnapped cargoes of 
Polynesians. Fortunately at that time Great 
Britain was represented at Fiji by Mr. Consul 
March; and although he was very inadequately 
supported by the Home Government, he did his 
utmost to place obstacles in the way of the success- 
ful prosecution of the new slave-trade. Thanks 
to , the Government and people of this 
country were first clearly warned of the fact 
that a deliberate attempt was being made in 
these islands to organise society on a slavehold- 
ing basis. Had we in at that stage 
with a direct exercise of our authority, an 
infinite amount of mi and suffeting would 
have been averted; but the Home Government 
apparently determined to shut their eyes to the 
real character of the Government which had 
secured the control of Fiji. Mr. March appears 
to have been left very much to his own devices; 
and although the shocking demoralisation which 
is always inseparable from the slave system 
notoriously existed in Fiji, only glimpses of it 
were allowed to a r in the Blue Books, and 
the complete publication of the British Consul’s 
despatches were distinctly refused on the absurd 

t that they were confidential.“ 

The truth, we suspect, was that the Imperial 
Government were determined as long as pos- 
sible to shirk the assumption of any new re- 
sponsibility. They were afraid that interference 
might force on a policy of annexation, and so 
they stood by with folded arms, leaving Messrs. 
— Woods, = aa * to try part met 
a erning Fiji, in the hope that, if they di 
not — Aae would gradually drift into 
their old course. But man proposes, God 
rere The murder of Bishop Patteson 
f ed the eyes of the country upon Fiji, the 
centre of the labour-traffic, and compelled the 
Home Government to undertake a vigorops 
crusade against kidnapping. The moment 
British ships of war made their appearance at 

and interference of some sort became 
inevitable, it might have been safely predicted 
that, whatever Ar. Gladstone or Lord Kim- 
berley intended or desired, the British flag 
would at no distant period float over Fiji. In 
saying this we must guard ourselves against 
appearing to approve of the conduct of our 
oruisers. Their commanders acted as if they 
had been instructed to support a Government 
which began by enslaving the blacks and ended 
by forging fetters for the whites. Constitutions 
were o only to be broken; the liberty of the 
subject was treated with no more respect than 
it is under martial law; orders in Council were 
substituted for Acts of Parliament; large quan- 
t ties of worthless 8 were issued to the 
ssrious injury of the public credit; and finally, 
taxes were levied without any forms of law and 
with scant regard for the legal limits of Cako- 
bau’s jurisdiction. If our naval representa- 
tives had declined to interfere at all, that would 
have been perfectly intelligible. A policy of 
non-intervention would have been consistent 
with our recognition of Fiji as an independent 
State; and we might have sheltered ourselves 
behind the plea that we had no right to meddle 
with the internal affairs of Cakobau’s dominions. 
If we had interfered to put down slave-trading 
and slaveholding, that would have been in- 
telligible, and at the same time perfect! 
defensible on the highest grounds of justice an 
humanity. But in the prosecution of the 
mysterious 17 — which was actually pursued 
by our naval representatives—we must presume 
in conformity with instructions received from 
the Imperial Government—the su ion of 
kidnapping was subordinated to the task of 
iving both moral and material support to a 
overnment which not only encouraged the 
enslavement of Polynesians, but acted with the 
— tyranny towards the white inbabitan“s. 
he only possible solution of this ‘‘ meddle and 
muddle” policy which we can suggest, is that 
po late OPH before — made 4 gg minds 
annex Fiji before they were ready to carry 
out their intention; and that therefore they 


instructed their representatives to prop up the 
e lest its downfall should 
throw the islands into a state of helpless 
anarchy. But this explanation, even if it bea 
true one, will not excuse them; for the reasons 
in favour of immediate annexation were quite 
as strong a year as they are at the present 
moment, and obau was then even more 
anxious to be received as a British subject than 
he was when Commodore Goodenough and Mr. 
Layard put the question to him. 
t is no doubt a misfortune that we should 
be compelled to add to the burthens and re- 
nsibilities of an already dvergrown empire. 
he annexation of Fiji is clearly not desirable 
for its own sake. Vet we may console our- 
selves with the reflection that the new obliga- 
tion has been forced upon us by circumstances 
beyond our control; that we assume it on the 
invitation and with the perfect consent of the 
people; and that if we wisely exercise our 
wpe’ we shall not only extinguish slavery, so 
as that heinous system has taken root in 
Fiji, but essentially advance the civilisation of 
the native race. Fiji is a fertile country; its 
tropical resources are literally boundless; and 
there is no reason why the eighty inhabited 
islands of the group which sparkle in the per- 
ual sunshine of the Pacific, should not 
me the home of a happy, a prosperous, 
and a God-fearing nation. Much depends 
upon the first steps which are taken to esta- 
b law and order, and a suitable form of 
Government; and we earnestly appeal to Lord 
Carnarvon to take care that the bright pro- 
spect is not marred by any invidious distinctions 
of colour or race. 


SKETCHES IN PARLIAMENT. 


(From a Correspondent in the Gallery.) 

The House of Commons met again on Monday 
after the Easter recess, gathering in pretty fair 
numbers. Mr. Gladstone was conspicuous by his 
absence ; and, in fact, Mr. Lowe and the Marquis of 
Hartington were the only prominent members of 
the late Government who put in an appearance. 
On the other side Mr. Disraeli was there, looking 
exceedingly well, surrounded by the full strength 
of his Ministry. Amongst the notices of motion 
was the one with which Mr. P. A. Taylor has asso- 
ciated his name, the attempt to throw open the 
museums on a Sunday. Mr. Taylor was greeted 
with ironical cheering from the Conservative 
benches when he disclosed the object of his rising. 
But that is a sound with which the hon. member is 
now familiar, and which he seems to find rather 
inspiriting than otherwise. 

A much more profound sensation was created by 
the notice with which Lord Robert Montagu fol- 
lowed. Lord Robert was Vice-President of the 
Council in the last Government formed by Mr. 


. Disraeli, and it is generally understood that his 
lordship, notwithstanding certain changes personal 


to himself which had taken place in the interim, 
had expectations of being invited to share the 
burdens ef administration with Mr. Disraeli and his 
colleagues in this new department. At any rate, it 
is a notable fact that whilst last session Lord 
Robert Montagu sat on the front Opposition Bench, 
he has, now that his party is in office, not only 
moved to a seat below the gangway, but has osten- 
tatiously selected one as far away from the Mini- 
sterial benches as he can get. In fact, he now 
occupies the seat which Mr. Fawcett filled during 
recent sessions, and apparently means, as far as his 
lights will carry him, to be to the Conservative 
Government what that sturdy champion of perfect 
liberty occasionally was to the leader to whom he 
paid a nominal allegiance. Lord Robert made 
a very good beginning, giving notice of his in- 
tention to ask the Prime Minister whether he 
was correctly reported to have said at Buckingham, 
and subsequently. at Newport Pagnell, that 
Ireland was at present labouring under the 
most stringent and severe Coercion Acts ever 
known in any part of the world ; and if so, whether 
he considered that such Acts were necessary for the 
rule ofjIreland by a British Parliament? The 
House cheered and laughed, whilst Mr. Disraeli sat 
with folded arms and a countenance as utterly de- 
void of expression, as if the speaker was Mr. 
M‘Arthur, and the subject the Fiji Islands. The 
questions were few and uninteresting. When they 
were put and answered, the Speaker read a letter 
in which ‘‘ Sir Garnet Wolseley presented his com- 
pliments to the Speaker, and begged to thank the 
House of Commons for the vote of thanks to him- 
self and his army recently passed. 

Supply was the first order of the day, and Mr. 
Gathorne Hardy was present, ready to move the 
votes in the Army Estimates. 


Three notices of 


motion barred the way, and looked likely to result 
in prolonged debates. The first stodd in the name 
of Mr. Charles Lewis, and was to the effect— 


That, in the ion of the House, the continued 
imposition of the income-tax, except in time of wars or 
some great national emergency, is unjust and impolitic, 
and it is advisable that such tax should be gradually 
— and altogether repealed at the earliest possible 


It turned out, however, that this notice had got on 
to the paper by an error, which Mr. Lewis explained. 
Mr. Hayter was not present to move his resolution, 
which was— 


That, in order to improve both the disvipline and 
drill of the metropolitan volunteer corps of all arms, it 
is desirable that the military .authorities should offer 
increased facilities for their exercise in the neighbour- 
hood of London with the Household Troops. 


The opposing force was therefore reduced to Major 
Beaumont, who, in a long speech, moved a resolu- 
tion, to the effect :— 

Tuat, ia the opinion of this House, the reserves for 
the defence of this country should be formed of men 
who have passed through the ranks of the regular 
army. 

Colonel North is, notwithstanding the advent to 
power of a Conservative Government, still of the 
opinion that the Service is going to” —an undesirable 
destination. In fact, it would seem that it had 
accomplished its long-pending journey, for on 
Monday night Colonel North briefly and effectively 
summed up the position of affairs in the statement 
that ‘‘we have no army.” The addition which 
the general election made to the ranks of ‘‘ the 
Colonels” in the House was testified to by the 
appearance cf General Shute, a new member, who 
spoke in a plain practical way. Several other hon. 
and military members, including Sir George Balfour, 
ho is inevitable on these occasions, continued the dis 
cussion, and then Mr. Campbell-Bannerman, Under 
Secretary of War in the late Government, made a 
poor and halting apology for any shortcomings that 
might exist, and urged that matters should be left 
as Lord Cardwell had arranged them, and “ let us 
see how they work.” Mr. Gathorne Hardy, who 
seems to have entered upon the duties of his new 
office with almost boyish glee and enthusiasm, 
wound up the debate in a very remarkable speech. 
How long is it that the Conservatives have been in 
office? Not quite two months, I think ; but what 
a marvellous change they seem already to have 
effected in the army! Had Mr. Hardy risen in 
such a debate as this last session it would not have 
required the gift of prophecy to foretell a speech de- 
monstrating the absolute weakness of the army as an 
effective force with general symptoms of ruin 
and despair in all its ranks. But we have changed 
all this since February, and though not quite in a 
position to declare the army was in a state of per- 
fection, the right hon. gentleman was able to turn 
upon Colonel North and tell him he had drawn a 
greatly-exaggerated picture. Why! Colonel 
North has been saying the same thing any time 
these last four years ; and, so far from reproving him, 
Sir G. Hardy has, on more than one occasion, joined 
in his cry. But now we are told the army is re- 
cruited, promoted, and maintained upon strictly 
sound principles, and that it only wants a little 
longer continuance of the existing administration 
to make it invincible. This is exactly what Mr. 
Cardwell used to tell us so surely it must be true. 
Only if Colonel North felt a little taken aback by his 
right hon. friend’s sudden conversion, he may cer- 
tainly be excused. The general good feeling exist- 
ing on the subject was practically illustrated when, 
Major Beaumont having withdrawn his amend- 
ment, the House went into Committee of Supply, 
and in less than two hours voted the whole of the 
money asked for. 


There is, it seems, a man of wonderful 2 
in Germany, Herr H. Linde, who can recite 
Shakespeare's plays from memory. He commenced 
last week a series of recitals at Cologne with the 
„Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 

The following advertisement appeared in a New 
York paper: — Jordan Water for Baptismal Pur- 
joses.—I have a package of water from the Jordan, 
in the Holy Land, which 1 will divide and sell 
half-gill tin can, by mail, one dollar, —— ——, 
Memphis, Tenn.” 

An affected young lady, on being asked, in a large 
company, if she had read Shakes , assumed a 
look of astonishment, and replied, ‘‘ Read Shake- 
speare! Of course I have; I read that when it first 
came out.” 

Mr. Beecner on Daxcixd.— The Rev. Henry 
Ward Beecher makes this reply, in the Christian 
Union, to a query as to whether it is wicked to 
dance :—‘‘ It is wicked when it is wicked, and not 
wicked when it is not wicked. In itself it has no 
more moral character than walking, wrestling, or 
rowing. Bad company, untimely hours, evil dances, 
may make the exercise evil; good company, whole- 
some hours, and home influences, may make it a 
great benefit: 
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SPENCERS SOCIOLOGY.* 


Taking science to mean such an accurate 
knowledge of any given set of phenomena as 
will enable us to predict the order or succession 
in which certain appearances will associate with 
or draw after themselves other ap ces of a 
definite character, it must be admitted on all 
hands that the domain of science is rapidly 
extending, and that its ambition is growing 
even more swiftly. Limit after limit has been 
vainly assigned to its pretensions. The mys- 
teries of cycle and epicycle in the heavens, the 
confused ruins of perished worlds in the dust 
beneath our feet, the subtle processes of organic 
life, all have in turn been sup to present 
an im ble barrier against invasion ; and all 
alike have yielded to the master-key of induo- 
tion. But there remains still toa extent 
untouched the immense field of human rela- 
tions, a world more familiar to thought than 
any of those subdued by knowledge, yet which 
owing to the indefinite complexity of its phe- 
nomena has hitherto presented innumerable 
problems which have been the despair of science, 
and the refuge of superstition. Oan we ever 
come to detect in human society and histo 
such a number of invariable laws as shail 
enable us to construct a sociological science 
worthy of the name ? This question has hitherto 
been answered by all but universal consent 
theoretically in the negative, and Bane x md 
in the affirmative. Priests, and theologians 
even of unpriestly associations, have generally 
agreed that the disturbing element of a de- 
praved will necessitates a divine interference 
with the order of the world, and makes human 
affairs so uncertain that they are an impossible 
subject for science. And yet on the other hand 
legislators and philanthropists have constantly 
assumed that 
and institutions might always be relied upon 
to produce certain more or less definite effects. 
— 7 if 8 that punishments will deter, 
and rew ull attract, why may we not 
farther? In truth we do go farther : for by 
careful observation and generalisation we 


ascertain that the rough and approximate 
truths just enunciated are ee more 
accurate statement. We that punishments 


deter, not in J to their severity, but 
in proportion to their ity and their ad- 
Justment to various subjective and objective 
circumstances, as, for instance, public opinion, 
and the physical condition of the people affected. 
We find also that rewards, to operate effectively, 
must be capable of distribution with impartial 
justice, and must neither supersede nor contra- 
vene the ordinary instincts of self-preservation 
and love of family. Now we have already here 
the 1 of a true — 
science. who shall say to this science 
** Hitherto, but no farther”? Or who can tell 
how far a more careful adoption of scientific 
method may enable us in the future to direct 
and guarantee the improvement of our social 


agent P 
Su uestions it is well known that Mr. 


' required that he 
Id crow: edifice with an explanation 
of his principles of evolution in their final de- 
—— as he * them to be at wan 
in human society. But the comparative nov 
of the issues involved, and the general] — 
1 state of public opinion on the subject, 
e the step between ‘‘the Principles of 
„Psychology and the Principles of Socio- 


philosophy. It was desirable, therefore, that a 
stepping-stone should be intercalated. And 
this pu appears to be very successfully 
accom by the volume be us on the 
Study of Sociology. This book answers the 
question is there social science?” of course 
in the affirmative. It proceeds to explain the 
nature of that science; and afterwards the diffi- 
culties which stand in the way of its successful 
rosecution. Finally it treate of the prepara- 
on which is necessary for ny one who would 
be a successful student of sociology. The work 
has already appeared in a serial form in succes- 
sive numbers of the Contemporary Review, and 
also simultaneously in the American Popular 
Social Monthly. The completed volume is 
enlarged by an appendix, and references and 
brief notes. 

Perhaps the most eager interest of the intel- 
ligent reader will be aroused by the two 
chapters in which the possibility of a social 


* The Stud ’ . By HERBERT 
(Hey fi, Ke iOs) Lain ne 


particular causes such as laws | they 


ones is asserted and its nature explained. 
. cer regards ordinary con- 
8 the action of Divine Providence as 
mene which would make 


iven Canon Kingsley of what the latter 
calls “Ue I Providence.” When 
the canon grants that the Teutons “ gravi- 
“ tated into their place,” that they obeyed 
% natural laws of course, as all things on 
“garth do,” and yet asserts that they did so 
by the will of God, Mr. wed soy 5 ado 
a collocation incongruous ideas, 
and declares that ‘‘either the current idea 
“of physical causation has to be aban- 
‘¢ doned, or the current idea of will has to be 
„% abandoned.” It oocurs to us to remark that 
there is a third alternative; for both ideas ma 
need modification. In dealing with sel 

phenomena here and there, as for instance 
chemical —— E the one hand, = certain 
striking histori sequences on the other, 
either of these — * 2 seem respectively 
satisfactory enough. But on any wide surve 
of evolution both alike are felt to be — 


ceive the moral and spiri henomena of 
history as resulting from the m ical action 
and reaction of m , than it is to conceive 


result of the momentaril —— 
0 


great difficulty in 8828 how entirel 
unknown — 2 is — nature and 
— n any cause, whet physi or 
otherwise. They think they know quite 
clearly what a mechanical cause is in itself; and 
also what a will is in itself. They believe, 
too, that whatever cannot be referred to the 
one myst necessarily be referred to the 
other. If then any one disputes that the 
whole evolution of the world can be as- 
signed to will, as they understand the word, 
suppose him to mean that it must needs 
be referred to the operation of blind mechanical 
causes. We cannot help regretting that 
i as inevitable the alternative 


On the other hand, the following 


dealing with the same subject, appears 
fo us entirely just— ' 1 
which 


as it is to us; 
observation the order of the manifestations ; to 
that the manifestations are connected with one another 
after a 

peated 


is claimed by those who 
moved by motives like own ; conceive 
selves as discovering His designs ; and who even 
of Him as though he laid plans to outwit the devil!“ 
2. — l g the — of the social science 
Spencer deprecates any exaggerated expeo- 
tations. The results it yields are qualitative, 


man. But we may be enabled to predict with 
accuracy the effect of an institution upon a race 
at a given stage of culture. These preliminary 
matters being settled, the writer goes on to deal 
with the difficulties, objective and subjective, 
le hy science has to surmount. 
ery prominent, if not most important, amongst 
these are the various kinds of bias which give 
11 — to certain conclusions even 
ore we approach the subject. Compelled as 
we are to compress our remarks we cannot 
leave the work without very earnestly com- 
mending to our readers the passage in Chap. 
XII., referring to the anti-theological bias. 
Occurring as it does in a book of popular form 
and meee emnarne read, it ought to go far 
to correct exaggerated fears entertained by 
x 


naw 4 — we of the — tendencies wi 


„No one need con- 


lines of its 


alone properly called religi 
is behind humanity and 

child, by wrapping its head in the bed clothes, may, 
for a moment, suppress the consciousness of surround. 


ing darkness ; but the consciousness, though rendered 
leas vivid, survives, and in 1 
i i n. such 


asa ‘ 


— 


than temporarily shut out the thought of a power of 


not quantitative. They are general not -|4 
cular. We cannot learn to foretell the life of a 


{| rough edges. 


— — 


which humanity is but a small and fugitive product—a 
power which was in course of ever-changing manifesta- 
tions before humanity was, and will continue throngh 
other manifestations when humanity has ceased to be.” 


— 


“THE GREAT ICE AGE.”* 


Mr. Geikie remarks that the glacial theory— 
one of the coldest of subjectse—has been very 
warmly debated—no question more so, perhaps. 
His book—one of the most patient, thorough 
yy of argument we have ever read, full of 
acts marshalled with the utmost care, and 
relieved by passages of description that now 
and then rise into poetry—is, nevertheless, 
likely to exite argument rather than to settle 
it. For, although Mr. Geikie is not inclined to 
despise high scientific authority, simply for 
contention’s sake, he is a man who looks at the 
facts before him in no secondhand light, and 
the result is that, after due consideration, he 
has to set aside theories that are acknowledged 
by the highest names. Sir Charles Lyell, for 
instance, accounted for the admitted marked 
changes of climate that have taken place over 
and over again in the geological history of our 
country, by the su ition of alternate 
groupings of land round the equator and the 

les; but on this Mr. Geikie will not con- 

to found anything, and, while allowin 

some effect to the gulf stream, relieves hi 
from the necessity of aid from this theory by a 
glacial theory of his own, which seems to 
accept something from most of his predecessors, 
but certainly at the same time has a charac- 
teristic something of his own added to it. His 
ition as a practical geologist on the Geological 
urvey of Scotland has given him rare oppor- 
tunities to gather the facts, and this volume 
abundantly shows that as a speculative geolo- 
gist he will before long take a very high place. 
At any rate, the whole matter is here set forth 
in the clearest terms, and each fact finds such 
fit adjustment in his thoory that everything 
seems to be fairly acoounted for. But, as we 
have hinted, we have no notion that the Rot 
battles over icebergs, polar ice reefs, land ice- 
sheets, 8 rivera, marine currents, vol- 
canic action, cracks, and elevations, and dips 

of land are yet by any means en 

iz was the to that the 
British Isles bore traces of glacial action; but 
it was difficult to fix exact periods, be- 
cause of ey having been denuded 
again and again. But the more that ice-action 
has been considered, the more the facts observed 
and recorded have been found to fall in consis- 
tently, and Mr. Geikie has observed to such 
purpose, and has so thoughtfully collated 
facts, that he believes he has been enabled 
to discriminate closely the various 
iods. This he one, and at the same 
ime set aside all ideas of convulsion and cata- 
clysm—a favourite means, once on a day, of 


them. | #ccounting for points diffloult of explanation. 


On the contrary, he finds in the earth-records 
the history of a long series of changes, each, so 
to say, flowing into the other continueusly, and 
reaching over such a period as will disturb the 
ideas of many as to chronology and the anti- 
uity of man on our globe, and more especially 
in our own country. 
The problem may be simply stated thus :— 
Practical geologists find that in the r part 


of Northern K America — nearly 
throughout the n hemisphere, in fact 
the surface of the rocks is found to be 
smoothed, indented, and scratched in a peculiar 
way, forming grooves of various depths, some- 
times . in one direction, and sometimes 
cross- and intersecting. It is precisely 
as though stones or some equally solid sub- 
stance had been pushed with t force and 
weight along their surfaces. In Scotland, such 
strie, or striations, as these marks are scientifi- 
cally named, are found from below the sea level 
up to elevations above it of 2,500 feet. Lying 
over this smooth and striated rock again is a 
series of strata differing from it widely in every 
feature. The lowest is a tough, compact clay, 

2 numbers of stones more or less irro- 
gularly scattered through it, and the peculiar 
point is that most of these stones are scratched 
or striated like the rocks below, and have 
undergone a rude process of rounding on the 
This clay is never stratified— 


that is, it does not nge itself in layers like 


posed the sandstone or any rock known to be formed 


from aqueous sediment; but is always a solid 
amorphous mass, in Scotland usually termed 
till.“ It varies much in thickness, and though 
it is usually at greatest depth in low levels, it 
has been found on slopes of hills many feet 
above the sea-level. Gravel or sand is usually 
met with immediately above this till, and often 
© The Great Ice Age and its Relations to the Antiqut 
of Man. By Jaume Ori, F. R.. K. PO a 
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with irregular strips or bands of clay that aye | for instance. It seemed impossible that the stones/ As to the antiquity of man on these islands 
been deposited most probably by — Bs Fossils | could have been so gy pen Sethe bed of a Mr. Geikie’s views vi astonish — He 


of mammals not now existing in this country 
are found in it. After this, comes a boulder 
clay, with scratched stones, but much fewer 
than in the till, and it is of looser texture. 
Above this, again, a thick mass of gravel or 
sand in varying d of stratification. Then 
come various fine clays—these being mostly in 
low levels, and having here and there shells of 
fauna now found only in arctic seas. Of all 
these various formations, and of the striated: 
stones, Mr. Geikie gives a lucid description and 
various maps, drawings, and diagrams, that are 
everything that could be desired. 


But how to acconnt for all this? Mr. Geikie 
finds that the accounting for these scorings and 
scratchings and odd irregular polishings of 
rock and stone is the revealing of the geological 
history of the region, and, as we have said, 
it condacts us back to a 8 remote antiquity. 
They are, in fact, the hieroglyphics of the great 
pre-historic ages, stretching back into the 
illimitable past. Some 200,000 years , in- 
tense cold prevailed over the whole land, which 
was, in fact, buried under a great ice-sheet, as 
is the greater portion of Greenland at the pre- 
sent day. And glaciers were soon formed by 
pressure and the heat arising from the inter- 
mittent sun’s rays, and the heat retained in 
the buried earth: 

Pressure, as every schoolboy knows, will convert 3 
handful of newly-fallen snow into a hard lump ; and if 
the —— be sufficiently severe, the bardened snow 
will meice. Over seemingly frail bridges of snow 
the adventurous mountaineer will traverse yawning 
clefts and chasms —for the snow, trodden firmly down, 
becomes stiff and rigid. It is this property of snow 
which makes a glacier or ice-river — 4 When 
snow has accumulated to a great depth, its own weight 
squeezes dewn the lower strata, and should the pres- 
sure of the overlying mass be — — the 
under portions of the snow will be compac together 
into true ice. Tho passege of snow into ice is simulta- 
neously carried on, but to a very limited extent, by 
alternate thawings and freezings ; when the sun shines 
u the snow, or a warm — 1 passes over its surface, 

upper layer partially melts, and the 
water trickles down, drop by drop, into the 
below, where it solidifies. Every spring and summer 
rocess is 2 with ol Genie’ te snow, 
aw : 
ses tends bard 


and thos partly b 
by pressure, 


Here then we have the heat which set the 
solid-seeming ice in motion— 
Heat can be transmitted through ice without the 
ice melting, and indeed without the ure of the 
ice being raised. The heat is ey ae 
the molecules 


certain — 14 — which 
to overcome their ency to assume the 
This energy ng on from one 


form, 
another, the mere act of f being tantamount 
we Fagor — — 411 the instant of 
mo 0, n uen t 
yielding such heat, followed q an ex in the 
act of regelation. The result is a ual movement 
of the whole mass downwards—heat being the great 
lever with gravity for its fulcrum.” 


find here the origin of Till. Mud and 
stones would tend to collect under the ice, and 


as that great mass moved onwards, pressing 
with ious weight, the mud and stones 
would be squeezed and dragged forward so as 


to become a confused and pell-mell mixture of 
Tals odtion in the fern Of izvogulas’ patches 
wa n in orm of irregu es 
and interrupted bands of stones, gravel, and 
earthy sand— in short, Till. 

Here then we have the secret of the r 
and striations that mark pre-eminently the 
Scottish Till deposit, and in a slighter degree the 
boulder clay. The slow y changes that 
have succeeded each other on the surface of 
our northern regions have made their mark 
and left abundant record. Mr. Geikie says :— 

„When we think of the immense extent of the 
glacier system of Greenland, and how in the interior 
— | is covered and every valley filled to over 
flowing with a mo sea of snow and ice, we can 
hardly over-estimate the tremendous tear and wear to 
which the buried country must bo subjected.” 

In many ways have geologists tried to ex- 
plain about those great stones that lie scattered 
over the valleys—clearly belonging to quite a 
different strata from that now near to them. 
„Waves of translation“ was a very favourite 
idea; but Mr. Geikie thus summarily disposes 
of that theory: 


“Tt was * that en | granting the pny ee 
waves of transla across 
e which could 


— * yk ee Se, facts 7 cxplutied 
er accoun or nor away. 
of thé stones; 


There was the scratching and po 


how it flowed. 
wh LD yp AH. like the scratches so 
u in the — the ott 4 oe 
t mysterious m streak 
till stones from end to end are nowhere visible. There 
was also the great difficulty of conceiving how large 
of rock could be carried from the mountains 
to the South of Scotland by rushes of 
water. water might roll them from one hill into a 
valley, but it could l 4 them up another hill, 
and 20 repeat the process in a distance of many 


These are what Mr. Geikie calls orratics, 
which he proves to have mostly travelled indirec- 
tions that coincide with the trend of the rock 
strim have moved in the identical direction, 
followed by the till of the same region—a 
direction which it need hardly be said coincides 
with that of the underlying rock striations. 
When the till is carefully searched it not un- 

ents of the same rocks 
erratics lying loose at the 


surface are composed. Fragments of Hi 
rocks are got in the till of the Ochife, the 


great mass, many o at length 
mee Sree Sees enn aes 

oat in virtue its higher ific gravity, 
breaks off with a tremendous — and 
drifte 4 * a mighty berg to drop, as it 
yields to sun’s rays, its freight of stone 
and sand which shall one day be upborne to 
the surface as a boulder. 

All the different deposits of gravel, sand, and 
boulder clay—which for reasons lucidly set 
forth by Mr. Geikie indicates a sea-border—are 
all d him to be due to less intense 
7 of glaciation. The gradual subsidence 
of the , and the as gradual elevation of the 
sea-bottom—a process which is proved to be at 
present moment to be going on in many places 
—is also taken due account of by. Mr. Geiki ie, 
and explained in conformity with his theory; 
while we have an admirable account of some of 
the raised sea-beaches of Scotland—notably of 
the Oarse of Stirling, with a well-executed pic- 


ture of that poy! plain. But it is quite 


0 = our disposal, 
of his argument, we v shortly re- 
rt his views in reference to 88 of 
rock-lakes, which he attributes to the eroding 

ing character of land-ice. 
d 
read og sel out upon the low ioe 
us 


4% Take 


Alpine 
„ and at 


4 


to lie at the up , an 
possibly find fault with his state- 
ment for want of ability or clearness; but we 
are afraid this is the point in his work which 
will most yield itself to criticism and to - 
ment. For if ice can cohere so closely, in 
become so solid as to erode lake basins, it is 
difficult to see how it can adapt itself to act con- 
veniently as with fluidity when it comes to a 
very low level, such as he supposes. 
Another v remarkable fact in reference 
to these rock- Mr. Geikie points out, 
which we must let him express in his own 


1 
unim t. In other w Jange 
Ka n to have existed, we find large rock - 


inconsiderable glaciers, the rock 
These remarks on Scottish rock-basins would be incom- 


if no were 
so abundantly devel along the west coast. 
er ese arms of the sea 
submarine continuations of land valleys, 
e 


2 


5 


degree | the creeds, according 


* | the cle 


holds it certain that man was here during the 
last mild inter-glacial period, when this country 
was joined to the continent, when glaciers still 
streamed down the higher ranges, and arctic 
mammals roamed through the land! His con- 
clusion is that neolithic man entered Britain 
some 80,000 years ago, while his palzolithic 
brother dates much further back into the other 
160,000 years of the glacial iod. For it 
should be wag +r 2 =~ eory vast phy- 
sical mange os . p ween palolithic 
and neolithic times, requiring for their comple- 
tion many thousands of years. We do not 
comment on this point, nor have we time, even 
if we had the ability, to discuss it; but we may 
safely recommend our readers who are curious 
in these matters to peruse Mr. Geikie’s book, 
which is a most succinct and impartial sum- 
mary of facts, an able and very judicially-con- 


ducted a ent, and a readable and remark- 
my ed and vigorous piece of composi- 
on. 


KINGSLEYS WESTMINSTER SERMONS.* 


There is a marked change in Canon Kingsley 
since the days of Parson Lot” and Alton 
„Locke —such a change, no doubt, as passes 
over most men with increasing years, and is 

ially conspicuous in those on whom an 

vance in dignity and status has oxercised a 
sobering influence. The nature of the man, 
indeed, is as true and noble, and his sympa- 
thies as broad and generous as ever, it is very 
possible even that he himself is unconscious of 
any change of opinion, and we do not know 
that we could bring definite proof of such an 
allegation, but there has unquestionably been, 
to whatever cause it may be traced, consider- 
able alteration in his tone. The remarkablo 
letter on the Athanasian Creed, which he wrote 
last year, was very different from anything wo 
expected from him, but unhappily, the school 
to which he belongs have such a habit of 
judging all Ohurch formularies on principles 
which neither they nor anybody else would ever 
think of applying to other documents, that we 
did not attas too much significance to that 
singular deliverance. There have been, how- 
ever, other things which seemed to us to indi- 


cate that he was influenced more possibly than 
he i himself by the sentiment which is 
t in the blishment. We are 


somewhat confirmed in this view when we find 
him in the preface to this volame, which con- 
sists of a paper read at Sion College, telling us, 
„For me, as—I trust an orthodox priest of the 
‘‘Ohurch of England, I believe the theology 
‘‘ of the National Church of England as by law 
„ established, to be eminently rational as well 
‘* as Seri ” Possibly we ought not to be 

ned at this. The canon has always been 
a devoted Churchman and a loyal adherent of 
to the interpretation 
which he has put upon them. ey ar a being 
so, and having that regard for the letter of tho 
Ohurch's formularies by which their enemies 
would say the Broad Church party com te 
for the repudiation of their spirit and su ce, 
he would always have spoken of himself as an 
orthodox priest.” Still the ex ion grates 
upon our ear and strikes us as altogether out of 
harmony with the tone of his earlier sermons. 
We like it all the less because the sentence 
quoted is immediately followed by one invol- 
ving a reflection on other communities which 
— not enjoyed such ad as his 


managed for two centuries to appro- 
priate to herself. ‘‘It is not, therefore,” he 
says, ‘‘ surprising to me that the clergy of the 


„ hurch of England, since the formation of 
„the Society in the seventeenth century, 
„have done more for sound physical science 
than the cl of any other denomination.” 
Has Mr. Kingsley, while thinking thus compla- 
cently of the scientific —— of the cl 
of his own Church, ever paused to inquire as to the 
cause of their superiority in this to Pro- 
testant Dissenting ministers? A tly he 
ascribes it to theological differences, but as the 
older Dissenting communities have maintained 
theology essentially the same with that of the 
Anglican Church, and would have accepted her 
doctrinal articles as being-in the main expres- 
sive of their views, it is not very obvious 
how they could be the cause. It is in 
the exclusive advantages enjoyed so long by 
that the ground of this distinction 
is to be found, and remembering the injustico 
which so long deprived Dissenters of admission 
to the national seats of learning, this boasting 
appears to us somewhat ungenerous. 
ft is impossible, however, to be angry with 
Mr. Kingsley ; for there is such heartiness, such 


* Sermons Preached in Westminster Abbey. the 
Rey. Canon Kosklxr. (London: Maemillaa Co.) 
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evident desire to do good, such a sincere belief : 


even in what to others appears mere paradox, 
and, above all, such an anxiety to clear away 
the mist and gloom which ecclesiastical 
and doctrinal theories have gathered round 
the Gospel, and so to present it as to win 
men’s sympathies as well as convince their 
understandings, that we cannot but admire the 
man even when we most doubt the soundness 
of his reasoriings. There is a tone of genial 
humanity which runs through the whole of 
his teachings; and which, we believe, would 
be more marked still H he had not con- 
tinually to bear in mind that he is a clergy- 
man of the Established Church. Thus, puttin 

aside the reference to the learning of the Churo 

which is altogether needless, nothing need be 
more just, more manly, and at the same time 
more deeply religious, than the introductory 
paper. Whether he is successful in showin 

that the facts of science are in harmony wi 

Anglican formularies is extremely doubtful, 
but at all events he proves that there is nothing 
in them opposed to a wise and broad theology. 
Very heartily do we sympathise with his con- 
demnation of the manner in which the world 
is too frequently spoken of by religious 


people : — 

„But that the religious temper of England for the 
last two or three generations has been unfavourable to 
a sound and scientific development of natural theology 
there can be no donbt. e have only, if we need 
proof, to look at the hymns—many of them very pure, 
pious, and beautiful—which are used at this day in 
churches and chapels * persons of every 6 of 
opinion. How often is the tone in which they speak of 
the natural world one of dissatisfaction, distrust, almost 
contempt. ‘Change and decay in all around I see’ 
is their key-note, rather than O, all ye works of the 
Lord, bless Him, praise Him, and magnify Him for 
ever. There lingers about them a savour of the old 
monastic theory, that this earth isthe devil's planet; 
fallen, accu , goblin haunted, needing to be exorci 
at every turn before it is useful or even safe for man. An 
age which has adopted as its most popular hymn a 
paraphrase of the medical ‘ Hic breve viritur’ and in 
which stalwart public-school boys are bidden in their 
chapel-worship to tell the Almighty God of Truth that 
they lie awake weeping at night for joy at the thougLt 
that they will die and see ‘Jerusalem the Golden,’ is 
doubtless a pious and devout age; but not—at least as 
yet—an * in which natural theology is likely to attain 
a high, a healthy, or a Scriptural develepment. 


Such telling and truthful words are all the 


more vainable, because it is the tendency of 
the High-Ohurchism which is so fashionable 


to en this mawkish sentimentalism, and 
to emasculate religious thought and feeling 
altogether. It is a misfortune that Mr. 


mag more healthy teaching can do so little 
to check this influence, while we fear by his posi- 
tion and by his effort to keep up a certain Ohurch 
sentiment he does not a little to strengthen the 
current. Loet it not be supposed, however, that 
it is in strongl developed Anglicani 
only that the evil which he and we alike 
deprecate is to be found. There is a school, 
both among Conformists and Nonconformists, 
whose members are di to regard them- 
selves as the true Evangelicals, and to look 
suspiciously on others, who are just as a 
to take a false view of the world, and of 
the science which is occupied in seeking to 
understand its phenomena and elicit its teach- 
ing. Very ably does Mr. Kingsley combat all 
such ideas, and at the same time show how 
religion remains unaffected by those discoveries 
of natural science which some would represent 
as destructive of its first principles. There is no 
part of the volume which seems to us more 
useful than this Preface, in which the fullest 
— = - work — science is found 
associated wit e most loyal and intelligent 
maintenance of the truth of Christianity ianity. 8 
The Preface is really a key to the sermons, 
which are conceived in the same spirit, 
animated by the same desire to show the 
harmony of the Gospel with all that is true and 
good in the work of the intellect and all that is 
noble and pure in the sentiments of the heart. 
Mr. Kingsley is not a theologian, and we have 
no doubt that the zealots of every school would 
soon point out innumerable defects and errors 
in his S in his statements, 
inaccuracy in his definitions, and unsoundness 
in his reasonings. In his touching and beautiful 
sermon on Prayer,“ he says of himself, as 
modestly deprecating any claim to be consi- 
dered as a scientific champion of the faith, I 
trust in God and in Christ sufficiently to 
believe that He will raise up sound divines 
and true philosophers in His Church, who 
will refute it [that is the sophistry and false 
‘* reasoning of unbelief] once more. But, mean- 
while, I can only appeal to your common 
sense; to the true and higher reason which 
lies in men’s hearts and not in their heads.“ 
Iie has here very correctly defined his own 
position, and in some respects it is superior to 
that of the philosophical divines whom he 
expects to a For ourselves, we often 
question whether we hate fot Had enough and 


to of the . which they are 
able to give, and whether Christianity is not 
better served by the mode of appeal which is 
here adopted. we were disposed to go into 
knotty points of divinity, there are questions 
we might put to Mr. Kingsley. But it is idle 
to expect—it is worse than idle to desire—a 
stereotyped and uniform mode of exhibiting the 
Gospel, and if Mr. Kingsley’s is not wholly ours, 
we are not the less insensible to its own value. 
It is the earnest and powerful utterance of a 
man who has th t for himself, and is so far 
from allowing iastical associations and 
doctrinal formularies to hamper him, that 
he seems unconscious of the extent to 
which he has gone bey them. We 
cannot esteem them a faithful re ntation 
of the teachings of his own Church; 
we find in him an honest and conscientious 
teacher, who believes that he has something to 
say which will correct some popular errors 
* to Christianity, and may awaken sym- 
athy in hearts that have long been estranged 
m it; and he says it boldly and earnestly, 
and for this we honour him. It may be a 
comparatively narrow circle of ideas within 
which he revolves—the infinite love of God, 
the richness and beauty of the world as an ex- 
ression of that love, the value of His revela- 
ions in nature and Providence as well as in 
the Gospel of His Brace, the blessedness of self- 
sacrifice as exhibited in the Incarnation and 
Atonement, the vanity of any religion which 
does not reproduce the spirit of the Lord—but 
they are surely most precious ones, and they are 
presented in ever-varying forms, and always 
with freshness and beauty. The teaching of 
these sermons is fitted to give the hearers 
broader views of the relation of religion to life, 
to inspire them with higher purposes, and to 
wean them from the pursuit of mere theories 
and ations to a ition of the livin 
— 1 of the Gospel and a discharge of practi 
uty. 
where great felicity of style; 


There is, we need > ore | add, every- 

ut what we 
admire most in them is that they are full of 
soul, that they are the living words of a man 
who tells of battles he has fought, and of aims 
by which he is inspired, of truths on which he 
has learned to rest, and of hopes by which his 
own heart is strengthened and animated. 


A CHINESE TALE.* 


We do not profess to have seen the original of 
this poem, nor even the French translation of 


it, on which Mrs. Webster’s version is pro- 
founded ; but it is abundantly clear to 
us that Mrs. Webster has so informed it with 
colour and meaning as to make it substantially 
new—a poetic creation. And need enough, we 
fancy, there was that she should, in her pre- 
face, take to herself the credit or the blame— 
the responsibility, in a word—of all that may 
„de considered ‘nineteenth century.“ It is 
hardly possible that a Ohinese poet of a jong past 
= ould have wrapt up in a simple idyll, the 
whole 
ship, and 
in ali 


philosophy of art, and love, and friend- 
social affection such as we have here 
slight dramatic disguise, with the subtle 
of modern feelings and demands; 
and yet have maintained a simple, flowin 
narrative, relieved only by simple snatches o 
song. The mere fable is of the simplest. Yu- 
Pe-Ya, the friend of the king and a minstrel, 
sets forth on a journey from the capital to 
his native place, in the course of which he 


meets with a peasant, whom he rather rebuffs 
at first, but finds out to be not only a master of 


complexi 


by his words as by his music, interprets him to 
himself, makes articulate the untold longings 
of his soul. After questioning the inspired 
rustic, Yu-Pe-Ya —— — 


„My guardian gods have sent thee to my side. 
Thou wondrous master-minstrel, 


On some dear long-lost ki 

C in his greeting arms. And then they too 

Exc the answering reverences due 

By the fixed rites when stranger equals meet, 

And named their names. And in the upper seat 

Yu-Pe-Ya placed Tse-Ky, and called for wine, 

And drank the cup of honour to him.” 
They remain in converse the whole night—a 
boon craved by Yu-Pe-Ya—and in the course 
of it they discuss many high themes, pledge 
themselves brothe ual mates in soul and 
purpose ; and Yu-Pe-Ya tries to persuade his 
companion to seek a wider sphere, who, how- 
ever, urges his duty to his helpless parents 
Right, noble friend,’ Yu-Pe-Ya said; yet sighed, 

Tis pity on a star that far and wide 

Should flash its glories, lost away from sight 

Of the large world that would have loved its light, 

Uselessly shining in a pathless haze.’ 


Fu- Pe- Tas Lute: a Chinese Tale, ia English Verse 
By Avavsta WIe. (Macmillan and Co.) 


but | 


the lute, but a poet, a thinker, a revealer, who gra 


—ñ 


Not so,’ Tse-Ky spoke back, ‘ the last stars’ rays 
Behind the mist make t in one poor 
One lowly home where else the light were not. 
Trust me, Yu-Pe-Ya, while those dear ones live j 
My joys are with them here: I would not give 
— oe eae n 

y place among the princes of great , 
Not to be throned to morrow in the halls 
Of counsel and of jud t, where the walls 
Glow with the gilded titles of the wise.” 


So, with deep regrets, they separate; and as 
Tse-Ky will not even, use of his parents, 
— his friend for three on the 
, Yu-Pe-Ya pledges hi to return 
in a year to renew their intercourse. 


“ Then spake Yu-Pe-Ya, ‘ Yes, it may not be: 
Thou hast said well. But I return to thee. 
Not soon; but when tis summer and next year, 
When this ripe month of leaves and gold is here 
Scattering red rose-bays on the hills as now, 
Watch down the river for the carven prow 
Where my devices glitter. Trust me not 
If half the month be waned ere in this spot 
I moor my bark, and hail thee on thy strand 
Waiting as I wait till our welooming hand 
Can grasp the others, then beside me thus 
And the great river throbbing under us, 
And all to-day become to us again 
Save but this — And the brothers then 
Changed last at length ; yet even at last 
And while Tse-Ky in patient sorrow passed 
Aud gave no backward look, beyond the door. 
Again Yu-Pe-Ya stayed him. ‘One word more. 
Yield me my brother's due our bond has made, 
Nor soorn me in my gift,’ and sudden laid 
Two golden ingots in his hands. Perplexed, 
Tas. Ey a moment pondered, but the next 
He looked upon Yu-Pe-Ya; Brother, yes,’ 
Then gained the deck and donned his leafy dress, 
And girt his axe, and in his hand he took 
And the mountain staff ; then, with one look 
Answering Yu-Pe-Ya, where he followed him, 
Strode to the prow, and from ita outer rim 
yee pe on the shore, and climbed a little height 
And sat to watch the — * out of sight. 

And so Yu-Pe-Ya wen way alone. 
And earth and skies were fair, but there was gone 
A beaut — e 
A som of its fragrance ; and the glare 
Of noonday vexed bim, and the dusk seemed chill, 
41 ‘if he was with me still 
How would he this loveliness with mo,’ 
— 1 5 more to see 
The joy he lacked that left all incomplete,” 


Next year accordingly he returned bearing a 


in the royal ears; and, taking u 
the 8 lace, he warted. long, but no 
one came, At 1 „on vague direction 


he set forth to find and coming on 
the parting of two ways, he sat down to wait 
till some one should pase, at whom he might 
enquire concerning Tse-Ky. As he sat wait- 
ing there he took his lute to play, and at 
his touch the strings broke, leaving only the 
minor chords. Then there came towards 

an old man, bent with years and white-haired 
who turns out to be the father of Tse-Ky, and 
tells him that the gold Yu-Pe-Ya had given 
went in the purchase of beoks, over which his 


son pored till he died. Then they two, accom- 
panied by the Yu-Pe-Ya chosen. to 
grave in the Ww 


escort him, the 
Tee-Ky had directed he should be buried, 
dead, Le still might meet his friend when 
came ron yp — at the . 
as 0 ve, Yu-Pe-Ya 
ee es 
near ’ Caper, 
inenah to, hied now thighs * ot 
denied = { 


Tho lute was wooed to 
Their vibrant romance, and 
With muffied whispers, save when one long wail 
Rang from the chord of Wen-Wang.” 
And having hymned a song of 7 tho 
own 


ve of his departed brother, he 
the lute that shivered into f nts at his 
feet, and, after comforting the old man with a 
promise of return, took his mournful road from 
the spot. What he had promised was— 


„When I shal) como 
"Twill be to carry to another home 
My parents whom my brother gives to me, 
And we shall hide in silence and be free 
And the loud world forget Yu-Pe-Ya's name. 
For I am weary, and no more the same 
Are joys and honours as in cay? gooe te ; 

0 oy lic 


And hopes and nobler joys—lo, there 

To with Tso-Ky.” 

The poem is knit close in the strain of noble 
ideas, is sweetly simple in flow of narrative, 
rising now and then into fine yo 
sages. The occasional mixture of artificial 
phrase, no doubt derived from the original, 
with a quaint simplicity which is the author's 
own, often intensifies pathos of the piece. 
No extract could do justice to it, and we have 
to fall back on the last resource of the reviewer 
—left hopeless of directly 2 an uate 
impression of the beauty that 0 and 
the high thought that has instructed him —and 


che 


recommend A my — 4 4 to the booklet 
and peruse poem, to a mere perusal 
it will not yield all ite charm, but demands 


some degree of stady.. ; 
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HODGE’S THEOLOGY.* 


We have given a cordial welcome to the 
ious volumes of this work, the opus um 
of the well-known Professor of the Theological 
Seminary, Princetown; and we give a welcome 
no less cordial to the last and concludin 
volume. Dr. Hodge’s theology 4 pan} 
respects, nor in some very impo , 
our theology ; and least of all are we in sym- 
pathy with its somewhat hard and forensic 
But, none the less, we are glad to have a 
learned and elaborate ition and defence of 
the views held by the moderate Oalvinistic 
school from the pen of a scholar who is not 
only as familiar with the philosophical and 
theological systems of modern as with those of 
ancient times, but who is also able to cope, on 
not unequal terms, with the great masters of 
human thought. Even when we most differ 
from him it is an immense satisfaction to meet 
a man who cites the authorised symbols and 
confessions of the various churches and schools 
of theught, our own among them, and argues 
inst them with candour and decision: and 
is Dr. Hodge is always careful to do. 
- wn nt — — — Third 
system, on Soterio , taking u 
such great themes as — faith, josti- 
fication, sanctification, the law, and the means 
of grace—i.ec., the Word of God and the sacra- 
ments; and enters on Part IV.—Eschatology— 
under which head he discusses the state of the 
soul after death, the resurrection, the second 
Advent, and the concomitants of the second 
Advent, as, for example, the premillenial 
Advent, the final judgment, and duration 
of future punishment. 
Most of these high themes are treated with 
fulness and accuracy—most, but not all. 
he last of them, for instance, is handled very 
slightly, and with what, in so ripe a scholar, is 
n g short of an ing negligence or 
ignorance. Dr. H asserts: “It is ad- 
*‘ mitted that the doctrine of the perpetuity of 
„ tbe future punishment of the wicked was 
held by the Jews under the old dispensation, 
and at the time of Christ”; and adduces 
Isaiah xxxiii. 14 (‘‘ Who among us shall dwell 
‘* with the devouring fire? who among us shall 
“‘ dwell with everlasting burnings ?’’) in proof 
of his assertion that this doctrine is taught 
in the Bible from the beginning to the end.” 
Whereas, so far from its being admitted that 
the doctrine was held by the Jews of the time 
of Ohrist, students of the Jewish literature 
of that period—and Emanuel Deutsch among 
them that the punishments of their 
Gehenna were held to endure at the most 
for three years, and then culminated in destruc- 
tion; and any one who will be at the pains to 
study the quoted from Isaiah will see 
that the prophet was, not 1 the punish- 
ments of a future state, but . describin 
the despair of the Jews who forebod 
that life itself would become impossible under 
the incessant and consuming miseries of the 
time. We say nothing here whether for, or 
against, the doctrine itself. That must rest on 
its own proper proofs. All we note, and we 
note it with surprise, is that Dr. Hodge alleges 
as proofs of it an admission which no competent 
scholar would make, and a passage which has 
no bearing on the point. 
* 3 not often, —— A 3 
pping so flagrantly. On the whole 
work is a valuable and scholarly compendium 
of theological statement and argument; and 
its value is greatly enhanced by an elaborate 
index published in a separate yolume of eighty 


pages. 


THE QUARTERLIES FOR APRIL. 


The British Quarterly starts with an extremely 
interesting and readable article on ‘‘ Authors and 
„Publishers suggested by the life of Archibald 
Constable recently published. The review is a 
charming collection of anecdotes of literary life, 
from the time of Dryden to our own day. The 
book which forms the basis of its justifies Con- 
stable from many of the charges brought against him 
in ‘* Lockhart’s Life of Scott.” All the sadness 
of that history might have been spared if only Scott 
and his publishers had adopted the rule of the 
brothers Chambers quoted here: ‘‘At the outset 
% laid down these rules, which were inflexibly 


„maintained. Never to take credit, but to pay 


for all the great elements of trade in ready 
money; never to give a bill and never to 
discount one; and never to undertake any 
enterprise for which means were not pre- 
** pared.” Golden rules; and yet great for- 
tunes have been made by the deliberate non- 
observance of them. A well-informed and critical 


Systematic T. . By Cuaries Hopes, D. D. 
Vol. UL (London ; Thomas Neloon und fone)” 


| review of the ‘Antiquity of Man” follows, 


where the main facts and arguments relating 
to the subject are brought together. The con- 
clusion is that the date of the arrival of man is 
hopelessly and irretrievably lost, and not to be 
ascertained by any of those uniformitarian methods 
by which it has been approached by Sir Charles 
Lyell ; that we are totally without proofs that he 
was more closely akin to the higher apes than the 
existing races, as Professor Vogt and others assert, 
and that there are really no facts bearing for or 
against the Darwinian hypothesis. There is a good 
article on the Prospects of Persia,” and then we 
come to one which will perhaps interest our own 
readers, on the Provision for Public Worship in 
Large Towns.” The writer passes briefly in 
review, for purposes of comparison, the facts 
brought out in the Census of 1851; the House of 
Lords Committee of 1858, and the first inquiry made 
by the Nonconformist in 1865. The results of the 
second inquiry made by this journal in 1872-3 are 
then stated, with an explanation of the real value 
of the statistics then obtained, and a defence of their 
accuracy. We quote the concluding words :— 

The general inference is that a eed of the church- 


in 4 of land and Wales is to be found 
— 45 t e Established Church; and it is shown that 
the chief safeguard against the sacerdotal reaction is to 
be found not within the Anglican communion, where 
indeed Sacramentarianism and Ritualism have late 
made rapid , but in the numerous and extend- 
ing Protestant ons outside, the constitution 
of all of which is adverse to the theory of a priestly 


caste, and based upon the recognition of Christian free- 
dom and independence. It is, moreover, claimed for 


and intel- 
Jectual activity, it is reasenably concluded that as the 
Nonconformists in all of them, they will, 
even more than the case heretofore, materially 
help to mould the national life, and preserve it from 
that putrefaction which arises from the injurious in- 
fluence of a numerous sacerdotal class, favoured and 
sustained by the State, coincident with the perils which 
are entailed by the enormous increase of wealth and 
prosperity among the population. 

We are glad to see so timely an article as that on 
the Aspects of the Agricultural Labour Question,” 
which is fair in tone, but of a warning character 


0 the landlords and farmers. Next we have a 


paper full of curious information on the Electric 
Telegraph, but the idea of the telegraph is 
earlier in date than that given by the author. It 
will be found quoted in one of Addison's papers in 
the Guardian. The political article of the month is 
om the ‘‘ New Parliament,” the character of which 
is assigned to Liberal discontent, disunion, and in- 
difference, and the result is a ‘‘ Walhalla of com- 
mon-placeness.” With respect to some Nonconfor- | 
mist questions the writer says: 

At the Education Office the Duke of Richmond and 
Lord Sandon will probably be satisfied with the sub- 
stantial advantages the Established Church has gained 
under Mr. Forster's | n, and will decline to com- 
mit the Ministry to the extreme clerical views of such 
men as Canon and Canon Cromwell. For the 
will be out- voted in the House 
on educational question that will arise, and 
it is none the leas our duty to raise such questions, even 
if we inevitable defeat, in order that {the 
country may be aroused and educated, it is not to be 
denied that the period of awakening seems to be 
remote. 


Mr. Goschen is afterwards put down as the pos- 
sible future leader of the Liberal party,” and it is 
believed that ‘‘under such a leader united action 
** may be possible. 

The Westminster Review is of remarkable ability. 
It opens with a paper on The Bible as Interpreted 
„by Mr. Matthew Arnold,” reviewing with great 
candour that writers Literature and Dogma.” 
The conclusion is that Mr. Arnold has failed in 
„„the impossible task of reconciling Bible re- 
“ligion with the rejection of Supernatu- 
‘‘ralism.” Out-door Parish Relief is one 
of those special articles on social subjects for 
which the Westminster has always been famous, 
but it is a little too hard in tone. Political econo- 
mists, however, have never been greatly celebrated 
for sentiment. The tendency of the article is 
against out-door relief. In ‘‘ Pangenesis,” Mr. 
Darwin's hypothesis is criticised, but scarcely with 
sufficient thoroughness. In the Song of Songs” 
full justice is done to the poetry of that singular 
writing, but it is scarcely needful to say that no 
‘idea of what is generally termed inspiration is ad- 
mitted. The author agrees with many German 
scholars in assigning its composition to the tenth 
century before the Christian Era. However much 
our readers may reject some of the criticisms of 
this paper, they will do well to read it for its 
scholarship. ‘‘ Our Ocean Steamers is interesting, 
but scarcely needs description. Next we come to 
another characteristic Westminster article on the 


Development of Psychology,” in which the 


> — 
[growth of that science is carefully traced by a 
critical hand, and we are told that it has now 
“‘ merged in that deductive science of the Knowable 
which has more widely divorced, and yet more 
intimately united, the laws of matter and of mind.” 
We have a pleasant article on the Greatest of the 
“ Minnesingers”’ (Walther), apparently from the same 
hand as that which gave us a somewhat similar 
articlesome monthssince in the Cornhill, and next one 
on Moral Philosophy at Cambridge,” which is not 
particularly complimentary to Mr. Birks. The last 
article of this number is on Medical Charity: 
„Methods of Administering it.” It is full of 
special knowledge. 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


One of the most notable features of recent 
numbers of the Art Journal (Virtue and Co.) has 
been the series of fine engravings of sculptured 
celebrities which adorn the Podium of the Albert 
Memorial. They seem to us as delicate and ex- 
quisite as steel engravings can be. Quite as pre- 
eminent for artistic vividness are the wood 
engravings from the designs of Mr. H. R. Robert- 
son, which illustrate Life in the Upper Thames, 
especially that of Flight Shooting.” It is in 
these subordinate features, and informing letter- 
press, as much as by its whole-page steel plates of 
famous pictures and sculptures, that the Art Journal 
sustains its well-merited reputation. No illustrated 
periodical with which we are acquainted gives equal 
evidence of careful finish in all its details. 

The Four Gospels and the One Christ: a Study 
and a Guide. By G. B. Jonnson. (Sunday-school 
Union.) Though no intimation of such intent is 
given on the title- we judge from the source of 
publication that this slim volume has been pur- 
posely prepared for Sunday-school teachers. In 
terse and vigorous „ the author summa- 
rises the distinctive characteristics of each of the 
Gospels, unhesitatingly claims for each perfect 
ind ence of composition, and throws into 
strong relief what he conceives to have been the 
ruling idea of Christ, consciously or uneonsciously 
influencing each e elist in his choice of incidents, 
his plan, and style. Matthew is Jewish, Mark is 
‘*Gentile, Luke is Universal, John is 3 * 
Matthew depicts the — of the Jews ; Mark, the 
Servant of Humani e, the Son of Man; and 


Lu 
John, the Word of God. The elaboration of these 


conceptions of the several Gospels is t out 
3 a brief chapter u ema. pointing a nae — 
angelist’s idiosync gives a form an 
colouring to his whole — Johnson fufils 
the profession of his title, a study and a guide, 
or hi are abundantly ive, and will 
ash the sender 00 ceardh Sor , by more careful 


examination of the sacred biographies, to see how 
far the conceptions of the author will bear the test 
of examination. As appendices to the work, the 
author has added some very useful tables of 
references, Old Testament quotations, harmonies, 
classification of the Parables and Miracles, &c., 
borrowed principally from the works of Westcott 
and Professor Godwin, which will be very ser- 
viceable to ns who do not the origi 
works; and for these alone the book will a 
precious vade mecum to many who cannot afford an 
extensive library. 

Life, Journals, and Letters of Henry Alford, 
D.D., late Dean of Canterbury. Edited by his 
Widow. Third edition. (Rivington.) We are 
very glad to see this third and smaller edition of 
the biography of Dean Alford. It records the life 


of one of the most versatile of men, who was at the 
same time personally attractive and winning, and 
who was gi with instincts that often foresaw 


ibilities where more astute men missed them. 
is views of ecclesiastical reform were far in ad- 
vance of his time, and his kindly relations with 
Dissenters, and his willingness to co-o with 
them and to aid them, stand forth as a lesson to 
English Churchmen. Were there more dignitaries 
in the Church of his fair-minded, honest, fearless 
stamp, it would be better for the Church. The 
book is so well-fitted to be put into the hands 
of young men—students more ially—that we 
hope it may have a large sale. For Dean Alford 
was emphatically a Christian student, to the 
end for new —— +. and not shrinking from it 
even when it came athwart a prejudice. There is 
little pretension to high literary workin this volume ; 
but it faithfully sets forward the subject, ree the 
Dean’s own words and writings do the work w 
ever this is possible. 


Gleanings, 
— 

It is said, we know not with what truth, that the 
letters of ladies alone to the Times make a good basket - 
ful, and are every week consigned to the flames. 

They do a little confuse things in New York. 
The pews in a synagogue were on a recent Sunday 
sold by public auction, after an inspiriting lunch, 
and brought 20,000/. The highest price paid for 
one was 

An Eccentric Moon.—Thomas Brown was em- 

loyed at the Bank Theatre a few years ago asa 


: ind of utility man, and one night the put 
him behind the scene at the rear of the to 


d —— 
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take care of the moon. Brown had a candle on the 
end of a long pole, and it was his duty to hold the 
light behind the moon, which was merely a round, 
i in the curtain, and to pull the cur- 


ted space 
tafe slowly up to t the rising of the moon. 
Brown seated hi on a piece of ial castle, 
and while waiting for the order to go to work, he 


fell asleep. Presently the tragedian on the stage 
said to the heroine, ‘‘ Swear by yon bright moon,” 
&c., and turned to point to it, but the orb of night 
was not there. The 4 ~ flew around and 
gave Brown a kick, and in a fren 

to h’ist that moon quick !” Brown was 


again. Another was 
hurriedly rigged on the ey, and the — Be 
to rise 7 rly ; but ns nerves were 80 un- 
— A ight that he couldn’t hold the candle 

y behind, so that there were fifteen or twenty 
eclipses during the ascent, the light meanwhile 
wandering all over the curtain, to the infinite 
amusement of the audience. However, the lumi- 


nary got safely up at last, and the tragedian n 
chatevel, * fuser by yon bright moon” bet 
before the words were fairly out the cord snapped 
again, the curtain unrolled with velocity, and broke 
loose from the roller, revealing Brown, the lunar 
elevator, ing round in his shi ves with a 
candle on a stick. A moment later the 

was fumbling among his hair, and that very night 
* Brown his theatrical career. Maz 


Births, Marringes, and Beaths. 


postage-stamps will be received. 4 
nouncements must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the sender.) 


BIRTH. 


eT 13, at Asenby-square, Peckham, the wife 
daughter. 


of James F. Spriggs, of a 


MARRIAGES. 
HALSEY—JACKSON.—April 8, at Anerley C 
tional Church, by the Rev. J. Kennedy, D. D., the Kev. J. 
Halsey, pastor of the above church, to Emma Caroline, 
wee. oo le W. Jackson, Esq., of Pen 
VAUGHAN—BOOTHROYD.—On 
tte Bee a Bradford, by the Rev, W. K 


MU RRELL—HIGGS.—April 8, at the Metropolitan Taber- 
nacle, William Charles, son of W. C. Murrell, of South 


Swansea, the ; 
Jones, minister of the Church, Swansea. 
JONES—ROBERTS.—A at Hanover —— Stock- 


April 
Rev. George ay ney B. A., H 
. Sarah Graves, 


orthampton. 
DEATHS. 

ROPE R—April 6, at his residence, Fort, St. Michael’ 
— „in the 72nd year of his age the Rey. Hi. 1. Roper, 
or nearly years the pastor ridge-street Indepen- 
dent 1. Clifton Down) 1 in that city. 

STEPHINGS—At Teignmouth, on the 7th of April, after a 
short Thomas Esq., of No. 26, Cloudes- 
and aged 60 years. 

BY 7 A suddenly, at Bournemouth, James 
H Byles, of Hackney-road, E., in his 68th year. 

CA April 13, at Clapton, Jonathan Carey, late solici- 
tor in the e Court of tta, last surviving son of 
fhe late Dr , of Serampore. 


UNERAL REFORM 


The LONDON NECROPOLIS COMPANY conducts 
with simplicity, and with great economy. Pros 
tus free.—Chief Office, 2, Lancaster-place, Strand, W.C. 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 


(From Wednesday's Gazette.) 

An Acoount, pungeans to Bo O06 70 ond Gib Victoria, exp. 88, 
for the ending on Wednesday, April 8, 1874. 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 

Notes issued. . . 36,602,145 Goverument Debt.211,015,100 

Other Securities. 3 
GoldCoin&Bullion 21,602,145 
Silver Bullion.... — 


236,602,145 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
Propr’tor’s Capit If 14,553,000 Government Secu- 
Rest......... +. 3,128,123 — — en ne 
ight annuity) \ 
Securities.. 20,282,865 


436,602,145 
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METROPOLITAN CATTLE | 
April 13.— The total im of 8 stock into London 
the * 
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Markets, 


— 


CORN EXCHANGE, Marx Lanz, Monday, April 18. 


wheat realised an advance of vi qr.; for foreign 
y 


on the week. Flour was 18. per 6d. per 
beans were firm at a Indian 


ls, per qr. improvement 
sack and —— 


further im in value 6d. 
last. Cargoes on the coast are 


per qr. higher. 
CURRENT PRICES, 
Per Qr. Per Qr. 
Wuera „ 6 & & 
Essex and Kent, Psras— 
White fine — to 7] grey. .. .. 36t039 
„ der — I Maple .. .. 39 45 
red ins — 63 White boilers.. 39 46 
Ditto new... — 55| Foreign .. .. 40 44 
Foreign red 57 58 
„ White. 62 70 Rr 42 44 
BARLEY— OaTs— 
Grindi 88 89 
— 46 87 English feed 24 82 
Distilling 41 46 „ potato. — 
Perel 41 46 Scotch feed — — 
8 Irish Bleck 24 28 
Pale,new.. . 73 78 2 White 23 29 
Chevalier — — Foreign feed 25 2 
Brown „ „ 54 59 Frour— 
Brans— Town made 17 684 
Ticks .. . 89 40 Best country 
Harrow 42 145 44 47 
Pigeon ae 06 45 51 Norfolk and 
Egyptian a 43 Suffolk .. 44 


MARKET, Monday, 


last week amounted to 11,829 head. 
week last year we received 7,690; in 1872, 15,884; 1871 
8,599 ; in 1870, 8,806; and in 1809, 13,805 head. The cattle 
More liberal ee — 
has been 


§ ; 
ay 
FFA 


best Scots 
per 8ibs. 
we re- 
about 
trade, 
With 
The trade 
commanded 
been steady in 
made 
dull of 
Prime 
the market has 

terms, 

Per Sibs., to sink the offal. 
u. d. 8. d. s. d. 8. d. 
Inf. coarse beasts 4 Sto5 0 Pr.coarsewooled5 2 5 4 
Second quality .5 0 5 6! PrimeSouthdown5 4 5 6 
Primelargeozen 5 8 65 10 leecoarsecalves 5 2 5 6 
soon ~ 9 CD Sy || —— — ee 
inf, s 9 0 14 
Second quality .4 8 5 0 ~~ a 8 5 0 

lambs 7s. to 8s. 


Per Aba. by the carcase. 

. d. 8. d. 18 

3 6 to 4 0] Inferior Mutton 3 4 to 8 8 

40 4 6 iddimg do. .4 0 4 8 

a |e 
8 0 4 

4 8 1412 2 et © 0 


cf 
i 


E 
> 
41 
i 
3 
3 


E 
: 
K 


There is rather 
fair amount of 
parcels have been sold . letion 
* on specu 
ield. Yearlings 
4 Continental 
are br Mid and East Kent, 4/. 15s, 
Sl. 12s., 61. TOs. ; Weald of Kent, 4/. Os., 4. Se, 4. 15s.; 
Sussex, 31. 15s., 4/. Os., 41. 10s.; Farnham and Country, 
81. Os., Sl. 128, 64, Gs.; Farnhams, 50. 12s., G. 10s. 

POTA . UGH AND 2 Monday, 
April 13. d potatoes, either English or foreign, con- 
tinue in steady request, and tend upwards in prices; but in- 
ferior slowly, and with difficulty meet 
sales. week consisted of 492 
tons and from Antwerp, 840 tons, 3,180 sacks, and 
370 bags 3,602 
Ghen erneusen, 47 baskets Rotterdam, 59 
— V boxes from . — — 
140s. 125s, to R ton ; se | 
120s, to 1 Rocks, 908. to 105s, per ton 


55 
He 


, 13,— 
82 a limited supply of 
' taken off steadily at the rates 


. gt Se 
in 


i 


rife 
+ 
i 
rf 
tf 
: 
1 


E 
i 


Hettons, 27s. ; com H 


Hawthorn, 24s, Od.; Tunstall, 240. 9d. Ships for sale, 47; 


i 


i! 
41 
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Jupson’s Simp_e Dyes are exceedingly useful house- 
hold com process is simple, and result satis- 
factory, cane and Shetland 
shawls or yellow are good subjects 
po pon He gery tt RD Th 

required ; time, five minutes Dyes, 6d. per 
bottle, eighteen colours, 

Hottowayr's Pi 
winter come sore 
the naturally delicate and feeble find it too 
longed struggle against, 


SIT OUGHT 70 8&2 


‘At the Docks, where 


In ‘Tue T of Jan. 
N e Tra are in 


Dr. HASSALL writes 


y 
191 187 
H. HASSALL, M.D, 
3,248 AGENTS—Chemists, Confectioners, Ic. in 


@ery town a HORNIMANS PACKET 744. 
Adbertisements, 
—— 4 — 


PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—A London 
ARCHITECT has a VACANCY for a PUPIL.— 
Address, A. R. I. B. A., 23, Finsbury-cireus, E. C. 


8 MACHINES of Every Description, 
From £2 15s, to £25, 


THE REGENT, £2 15s. 
Simple—Silent—Rapid— Durable. 
Twelve samples of Work and Prospectus post free, 


in selling any particular 
in tod to clement IMPARTIALLY 


Any machine sold by them may be 

EXCHANGED after one wonth’s 

trial, for any other kind, without 
charge for use. 


SMITH and CO., 69, EDGWARE ROAD, 
‘ap 4, CHARLES STREET, 80HO, LONDON. 


_ 856 


Brier nnn 


Wednesday Evening, April 22nd. 

YOUNG MEN’S MISSIONARY 4880- 
CIATION.—ANNUAL MEMBERS’ MEETING, 
at the Mission House, 19, Castle-street, Holborn. The 
Rev. Dr. ANGUS will Chair to be taken at 
Seven o'clock. Tea at Six o'clock. Officers of Sunday- 
school Auxiliaries are earnestly invited to attend. 


Thursday Morning, April 23rd. 
INTRODUCTORY PRAYER MEETING, at the 
Mission House, Castle-street, Holborn. The Rev, JOHN 
ALDIB, of Plymouth, will preside. Service to commence at 
Eleven o'clock. 


Thursday Evening, April 23rd. 
mt IST 44 — : FUND.—ANNUAL 
age Castle-street, Holborn. 


SOHN EDWARDS, 1 r 
Revs. C G. Ea 
n 


1 S to kira an 41 at 
Sete ofc Rr 


Friday Evening, April 24th. 

BAPTIST MISSIONARY SOCIETY.— 
WELSH ANNUAL MEETING.—Chairman—Rev. 
Dr. PRICE, of Aberdare. Speakers—Revs. Thomas 
Evans, ans, of Allahabad ; J. R. Morgan, of Lianelly; C. 


Bailhache, of London, and others. Chair to be taken at 
Seven o'clock. 


a ee ee 


Friday Evening, April 24th. 
BRITISH and IRISH HOME MISSION.— 


ANNUA). SERMON at Denmark-place C , Cam- 
berwell. Preacher—The Rev. C. M. Birrell, iverpool. 


Bervice to commence at Half-past Seven o'clock. 


Lord’s-day, April 26th. 
AL MISSIONARY SERMONS and 


JUVENILE SERVICES.—I hapels 
ar e Minty Held 


Monday Morning, April 27th. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
NUAL SESSION at the Mission 
. i Service to 
commence at 10.30. Dr. E. B. UNDERHILL to 
e re ‘Busine “The Lonel 
of Officers and Committee, &c. 


SOIREE at CANNON-STREET HOTEL, in 


BAPTIST N of 


oe arene. 2 N 9 Aldis, of 
Landen ind and J. T. “Brows, of Bs 4 
— wt Bix. — 0d. N 
Monday Evening, April 27th. 


of 
Chair to be. 


Tuesday Aſteruoon and Evening, April 28th. 
BRITISH and IRISH HOME MISSION. 
ANNUAL MEMBERS’ MEETING at Blooms- 
bury Chapel. Chair to be taken at Three o'clock. 
me tt er. Bea cf at — 2 — 
0 n peakers 
; . Lockhart, 


i ROSE, 
mab. Chagas of 
„ . 5 un 
A 2 


JOSEPH GURNEY, ue. 


 BREARFAS! 
Bb AST, 
Hove, Horse, Castle street, 


Speakers—Dr, Landele, 
, of Dover, late of India; 

J and John Sale, of Barisal. 

Admission only b — 

had at the Mission — 

Frank Smith, or the eas. 


in the 
Holborn, on 
Chairm 


BAPTIST MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


nt’s Park 
ACLAREN, 
to — ̃ at Seven o clock. 


* Evening, April 29th. 
SOCIETY.—ANNUAL 


— 


ANNUAL PUBLIC MEETING in the Lower Reem, 
Exeter H — ENR 2 E 4 


. B. 


taken at Six o'clock. 


Thursday Morning, April 30th. 
BAPTIST UNION of GREAT BRITAIN 


and IRELAND.—ANNUAL SESSION at Walworth- | 
Chapel. Devotional to commence at Ten 


of | LADTES to 1 


THE NONCONFORMIST. 


Amr. 15, 10%. 


— —e— 


ciation. Dinner at 2.30. 
Thursday Evening, April 30th. 


BAPTIST MISSIONARY SOCIETY. — 
ANNUAL PUBLIC MEETING at Exeter Hall. 
— 2 — ry 4 re 


hair will be taken at Six ‘o'clock. 


Friday Evening, May Ist. 
YOUNG MEN’S MISSIONARY AS8SO- 
CIATION.-ANNUAL PUBLIC MEETING nee 


Metropolitan Tabernacle. Chairman — The 
CHA * H. SPURGEON. Speakers—Revs. J. C. 
Page, A. G. Brown, of Stepney ; W. 


Mr. F. E. Tucker, and 4 


Brock, — of — 
Missionary of the Society. 


ONGREGATIONAL UNION OF ENGLAND 
AND WALES. 


FORTY-FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING. 


Chairman—The Kev. J. GUINNESS ROGERS, B.A. 
The FORTY-FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING of the 
Congregational Union will be held in the Congregational 
Library aud Memorial Hall, Farringdon-street, on the IIth, 
12th, and 15th days of MAY Next. 
ALEXANDER HANNAY, Secretary. 
18, South-street, Fiusbury, March 25, 1874. 


— —— — — 


OUNG MENS CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION, 


The TWENTY-NINTH ANNUAL MEETING will be 
held (p.v.) in EXETER HALL, Tuespay Evenina, 2lst 
April, 1874. 

The —_ Hon, the Earl ef SHAFPTESBURY, K.G., will 

be supported by Sir rs H. Kennaway, 
he Rev. William 


. ; Samuel M , Esq., M. P.; 
adman, M. A., Rector o rivity Church, Marylebone the 
Rev. William Lue MA, Hon. Sec. W 


esleyan Missionary 
Fraser, D.D., of Marylebone Pres- 


Society ; the Rev. Donald 
. Sawday, Minister of 


Tickets may be had of James Nisbet and Co., 21, Berners- 
street, Oxford-street 


Dalton, 28, C retreet; Wes- 
Waters, 97, estbourne- : 
88, Camden-road; Burdekm, 97, 


; Alvey, 119, Newington-causeway ; 
row Willams and Lioyd, 

Harris and Co,, 5, 

Pend te tis Olines of the Azosclation’ I walders 


W. EDWYN SHIPTON, Secretary. 
ASSISTANT 


{CHOLASTIC. — WANTED, 
MASTER, ä 12 


0 beer AL PASTORS INSURANCE 
AID SOCIETY 


The TWENTIETH ANNUAL MEETING will be beld 
at the LONDON MISSION HOUSE, Blomfeld-street, 
Finsbury, on Tusspay, April 21st. 


The chair will be taken by the Treasurer, ROGER CUN- 
LIFFE, Esq., at One o 


7. 
CHARLES FOX VARDY, Hon. Sec’ 


SEA-SIDE EDUCATION, MARGATE. 
Opes HOUSE SCHOOL, HAROLD 
ROAD, CLIFTONVILLE. 

Principal—Mr. 8. PLAYER, B. A, F.R.A.S, 


P for all Public — T 
= r Me — ons. | 
REPARATORY SCHOOL for YOUNG 


GENTLEMEN, CAM. LODGE, SWEYN ROAD, 


MARGATE. 
Conducted by Miss PLAYER. 
Children well cared for and prepared for higher schools. 


Breet Nem HOUSE, 
CLIFTONVILLE. 


th her own ter. Mrs. Ashby 
aims to combine the comforts of Home with the advantages 
of School regularity and discipline. The House is situated 
in one of the; most healthy parts of Brighton. References 
forwarded on application. 


THE NORTHERN 
CONGREGATIONAL SCHOOL, 
SILCOATES HOUSE, near WAKEFIELD. 
STABLISHED 1831. 

ä BEWGLASS, M.A., LL. D., 
assisted by competent Masters. 
CoMMITTES. 
oat r et J. P., Halifax, Treasurer. 
W. H. LEE, Esq, J. d, 


Robert Bucs, MA, 


3 


Fsau A 3 


H. en 

W. H. n. f "kept akefield 
Joshua Taylor, Esq., Batley. 
M. Wilks, Esq., Manchester. 


akefield. 


J. James 
L. Briggs, Esq.,J.P., 
The Committee of the above School have 


announcing, that a new building has just been erected capable 
of accommodating one h hundred — 


Pu and ted 
— — — specially adap 


The course of instruction —— all branches of a sound 
Classical, Mathematical, and Commercial Education, so as to 
o> se for any department of business, or for entranve 
at the 


The SCHOOL REOPENED on Tuxspay, the 27th of 
January, 1874. 


Ss Eas fae eee 


| ‘Tabernacle, by invitation of the London Baptist Asso-’ 


— | 


Fy euaory HOUSE SOHOOL, 
ST. LEONARD’S-ON-SEA. 


Ht see nay DUTIES will be RESUMED on the 25th 


1 — <A te > 


For Prospectus apply to ROBERT JOHNSTONE, M. A. 
LL.B., Head Master, or to Mrs. DUFF, the Lady Principal. 


‘| WY ONCONFORMIST GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
BISHOP’S STORTFORD. 


Headmaster—Rev. R. — 4 B. A., Trinity College, 
ro PUPILS will REASS BLE on Tuurspay, 


A 

Terms, Prospectuses, &c., apply to the Headmaster or 
the Local Secretary, Mr. A. Boardman, East of England 
Nonconformist School Company (Limited). 


DUCATION for GIRLS, at SOUTHSIDE 
HOUSE, WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
Principale Mr. and Mrs, H. B. SMITH and Miss FERRIS. 


The course of study is adapted to the standard of the 
Cambridge Local Examinations, and 1 the ] 
i 


supervision of Mr. H. B. Smith and iss Ferris, who have 
derable experience in teaching, and have success- 


maton pet Pupils at Cambridge and aford Local Exami- 


— by a resident Parisian Lady. 

— intending to become Teachers, and who can 
be well recommended, may be received on reduced Terms, and 
will be afforded fecilitien. for the acquirement of the Lan- 
guages, Drawing, and Music. 


TROUD LADIES’ COLLEGE, BEECHES’ 
GREEN, STROUD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
Principals—The Misses HOWARD. 
SUMMER TERM will begin Taurspay, May 7th. 


EW COLLEGE, LONDON. 


CANDIDATES desiring admis admission, as Students for the 
Ministry, at the commencement of the Session in ber, 
are reminded that applications and testimonials be 
sent in as soon as convenient, 

All necessary information may be obtained from the under- 
signed, at the College, Finchley-road, Hampstead, N.W 


W. FARRER, LL.B., Secvetary: 
36, HILLDROP- ROAD, LONDON, N. 


LADIES’ SCHOOL, conducted by the Misses HE WITT, 
assisted by superior English and Foreign Masters. 
The Year is divided into Three Terms. 


MILL HILL sOHOOL, 


MIDDLESEX. 

Heap Maerz 

RICHARD F. WEYMOUTH, Esq 
Li Mamet a 


Fellow of Univ. Coll., Lon 
the Ph.lological Society, &e 
Vics-MastTser— 
Rev. ROBERT HARLEY, F. R. S., F. R. A. 8 


Cc ding 
cia Ste tried foe 


Assistant Masters— 
22 H. SCOTT WHITE, „B. A., . A Ho- 


e 


* II. D. (ain), B. A., F. B. L S., 


29. and Pri 
; 2ud Class Classical Tripos, 1866. 


of Christ's Coll., 
G. EMERY, Esxq., B.A. 
Lapy Resrpsnt—Miss COOKE. 
SUMMER TERM commences Monpar, 4th May, 1874. 


Fo: and further information, apply te the 
Head Master, at the School, or to the Secretary, the Rev. 
R. H, MARTEN, B.A., Lee, SE. 


TETTENHALL COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 
Head Master. 


ALEXANDER WAUGH YOUNG, Esq, M.A. Lond. 
Gold Medalist in r late Andrews Scholar, and 

t Priseman in Higher Senior Ma of Uni- 
versity College, Londen: Fellow of University College, 


Szconp Master. 
H. C. BATTERBURY, Esq., B.A., Mathematical Scholar 
and Priseman of St. Peter's College, Cambridge. 


ASSISTANT MasTeRs. 


R. B. CONNELL, Esq., Exhibitioner, Cargill Scholar, and 
Priseman of the University of Aberdeen. 
E. DARBY, Esq., B.A. Lond. 
HENRY TA — Esq. 
M. ELLIS, E 
WM. EBELING, , of the E of Gottingen, Cer- 


tificated by the Imperial Pru ssian Government, 


Extra MASTERS. 
ARCHIBALD 2 Esq., Student Royal Academy of 
rts, 
THOMAS ROBERTS, 
Resident Lady Matron, Miss 
tions to Head Master, or to the Sec., the 
P. ROWE, M. A., Tettenhall, Wolverhampton. 


YDROPATHY ! JACKSON HOUSE, 
MATLOCK BANK, DERBYSHIRE, 
Resident Proprietors and Managers—Mr. and Mrs. 

GEORGE BARTON. 
The bomen * re od with 1. . convenience for ine full 
ution t s and 

— r for 2 =a 2 Jackson House, from 
its sheltered position and internal arrangement, is eminently 
adapted for pursuing the system during the autumn and 
winter months. 

Terme. from 248. Gd. to 31s, 6d. per week. 


PS, E. - N 


A 
Rev. 


apply to | 


uses on application: 


THR NONCONFORMIST. 
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CaPITAL :—A QUARTER OF A MILLION. 
Orrices :—4, QUEEN STREET PLACE, LONDON, E.C, 


DIRECTORS. 


Fountain John a, | 
William a 


a4 Potter Olney, Esq., — cdurt Aldermanbury, 
\ tower — Esq Aa LDS 
Undechill LL.D, Hampstead. 


MANAGING DIRECTOR AND ACTUARY. 
William Sutton Gover, Esq., FSS, FI. A. 


SUB-MANAGER. 
Joha Wilkinson Fairey, Esq. 


AUDITORS, 


Charles Brown, Esy., Waddon. 
James Clarke, Esa. 13, Fleet-street, 17 
Henry Gould Sharp, Esq., Tunbridge Wells. 


BANKERS, 
The London and Westminster Bank (Lothbury). 


SOLICITOR, 
Henry Gover, Esq., 40, King William-street, City. 


PHYSICIAN, 


William Munk, Esq., M. D., F.S.A., Fellow of the Royal 
College of Physicians of London, 40, Finsbury-square. 


SURGEON, 


Thomas Carr Jackson, Esq., Fellow of the Royal College of 
Surgeons, Surgeon to the Great Northern Hospital, 3, 
Weymouth-street, Portland-place. 


From 18th Annual Report Exces over 
No. Amt. Ann. Prem 17th year. 
New Policies, 2,190... . £380,050 11,615 1-5th 
Premiums received 96,451 £4,917 
Claims and Bonuses paid, 193 for 31,407 764 
laid by in Year ......... 41,043 4,7% 
Accumulated Fund 314,116 


In Force, 18,084 Policies, for ...... 3,109,215 

Annual Premium Income 97,402 

Ny La py! Bonus, 18 years, £1} per cent. per ann. 
The Report was adopted. Messrs. G. T. Dale and Henry 

Olney re-elected Directors, and Mr. Charles Brown and Mr. 

James Clarke, of the Christian World,“ Auditors. 


Max, 1873. 


N THOUSAND POUNDS read 
1 on ication, in sums of C1 2 
upwards, by the PLA PERMANENT BUILDING 
AND INVESTMENT SOCIETY, upon po > of House 
situate in any part of the United 
= for 


N 
onthly repayments, includin ncipal an 
each £100 advanced (less somal — = = Ay 


14 years.| 12 — years. | — | 6 years. 


2. £s dj fs £s. d. 


„ d. 4E 6. d. 
017 6 | 019 2] 1 110 162) 133 2 


Redemption at any time by payment of balance of priuci- 


ne. 
Established 15 Act of Parliament 26 
MUND W. RICHARDSON, Secretary. 


Offices—7, Finsbury-square, London, E.C. 
TIME, AND LIFE 


ONE Y, 
are lost in the event of 
ACCIDENTAL INJURY OR DEATH. 


Provide against these losses by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 
Against ACCIDENTS of ALL KINDS. 
The oldest and largest Accidental Assurance Company. 
Mon. A. Kinnatrp, M. P., Chairman. 

PAID-UP CAPITAL and RESERVE FUND, £140,000. 
ANNUAL INCOME, £160,000. 
£810,000 HAVE BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION. 
Bonns allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ Standing. 
Apply to the Clerks 1 Railway Stations, the Loca 


gents, or 
64, ConNHILL, and 10, Regunt-street, Lonpon. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


R. COOKE BAINES, SURVEYOR and 
VALUER, PREPARES and NEGOTIATES 


COMPENSATION CILAIMS for Compulsorily 
taken for Railways and other Im ts, and also Values 


. * every purpose. — 26, Finsbury-place, Moorgate- 


2 
2. 
a 


— — 


MOY CHIMNEYS.—Our Chimney- never 
fail to cure. We fix them No Care, No Pay,” or send 
them to all parts on trial and approval. 


WILSON and CO., 20, Seymour-steeet, N. W. 


ONDON.—SHIRLEY’S TEMPERANCE 
HOTEL, 37, Queen-square, Bloomsbury W.C. 
Beds, from Is. 6d. Plain Breakfast or Tea, ls. 3d. 

See Testimonials, of which there are a thousand in the 
Visitors’ Book. 

“Weare more than satisfied; we are truly delighted to 
find in London so quiet and comfortable a domicile. e shall 
certainly 1 recommend Shirley’s to all our friends.”—J. 
Roserts, Bourne. 

“As on all previous visits I can testify that this is the 
most comfortable home I had when away from home.”—W. B. 


Harvey, Frome. 
ous places in r. I have come to 


ander Shirley (a ining 
consi 5 in view of its combi the greatest com- 
— wns — — with the most — 5 jas 
emperance H excellence.” RCHER, 
Toronto, C. W. * 


— = 


BxIrIsn EQUITABLE ASSURANCE| TESSELATED PAVEMENTS 
COMPANY. 


For Churches, Halls, Corridors, Conservatories, ke. 
Arranged in the most beautiful and made of the far- 
famed Jackfield and - by CRAVEN, DUN. 


NILL and Co. orks, near Ironbridge, 
where Patterns and Estimates can be obtained 


ch sbelication Also of the London Agents 
WM. HARRISON and SON, 133, Upper Thames-street. 


OUSAND SHEETS (42 ; 
* 558 NOTE. e e 


22 * RS yw! use, 
7 788. for 16. 2. 
M. a Whole — 24 Milk- 
. . 100 12 2 Ivory Cards, Ju. 
FIELD’S ' 
PATENT “OZOKERIT” CANDLES. 
IMPROVED IN COLOUR. 
IMPROVED IN BURNING. 


Made in all sizes, and 
SOLD EVERWHERE. 


A DELIQNTFUL AND LASTING FRABRAMCE, 
With a Delicate and clear Complexion, by using 
THE CELEBRATED 
UNITED SERVICE SOAP TABLETS, 
4d. and 6d. each. Manufactured by 
J. C. and J. FIELD, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 


BOBRWICK’S 
GOLD MEDAL 
BAKING POWDER 


has been awarded 
THREE MEDALS 
for its all oth ant 1 180 
or r ers, 


— — pastry, puddings, 4 
ight ani whol some. Tn, packets, also Od. and 


on eres 


pe tet G. NIXEY’S 7 7 BLACK LEAD. 
“CLEANLINE 


— . — the Public agai 


— —— with « 


SPURIO AT — a 
w. G. NIXEY’S SLACK LEAD. 
And see that you have it.—12, Soho-square, London, W. 


The Use of 
THE GLENFIELD STARCH 
Always secures 
The Delight of the Laundress, 
The Admiration of the Beholder, 
And the Comfort of the Wearer. 


18 Din AND NURSES. 


eeding Children with the Food which 


THE BEST FOOD FOR IMFANTS, 


PREPARED BY 


SAVORY AND MOORE, 
Wholesale and Retail of the Manufacturers, 


143, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W., 


And Retail of all C 


hemists th t the who 
also BAVORY & MOORE’S COD LAV K OIL,— 
apsuled bottles 


C 
— ee eres 
KIXAIAT E LL WHISKY. 


most delicious old mellow spirit is the 
CREAM of [RISH WHISKIES, in unrivalled 
Fa pure more wholesome than finest Cognac 
randy. Note the Red Seal, Pink 22 > ips 


“KINAHAN’S LL WHIS 
Wholesale 20, Great Titchfeld-ctrest, 


USE 


GODDARD’S PLATE POWDER. 
(NON-MERCURIAL.) 


For more than 20 years it has sustained an unrivalled repu- 
tation throughout the United Kingdom and Colonies as the 
BEST and SAFEST article for cleaning Plate 

Sold by Chemists and Iroumon . i in Boxes, Is. 
2s. Gd., and 4s. Gd. each, aud by the uventor, J. 600 AND 
Chemist, Leicester. 


R. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFELS.— 

Mr. John Pearson, 67, York-street, W. olverbampton, 

writes :—“I had no sleep for five weeks till 1 tned Dr. 

Locock’s Wafers, and I have had such relief to the cough that 

I could not have believed.”—Asthma, Consumption, Colds, 

Gout, Rheumatism, and all nervous pains are instantly + 
lieved by Dr. Locock’s Wafers. Of all Draggists, ls. 1) 


per box 


MPROVED and 1 
Use LIEBIG CO 
as for 


NOMIC COOKERY.— 
ANY’S EXTRACT of MEAT 


Caution.—Genuine only with Baron Liebig’s facsimile 


HO MAS BRADFORD and C., 
WASHING, WRINGING, end MANGLING 
MACHINE MAKERS LAUNDRY ENGINEERS, and 
DOMESTIC MACHINISTS, have REMOVED from 63, 


„E. C., 2 extensively enlarged premises 


Nos. 142 and 143, HIGH HOLBORN, W. C. 
Wholesale and safe Pree Ben Nos, 3 — 4 4, Blooms- 
Branch Works for all of Laundry dry Engineering and 

Repairs 


(also contiguous premises 
Sols LONDON ESTABLISHMENT FROM ee. DATE :— 
Nos. 142 and 143, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 
(the end nearest Oxford-street). 


Manchester Offices :— 
Cathedral Steps and Peel Park Works. 
Catalogues free by post. 


EMOVING or WAREHOUSING 

FURNITURE, &c., application should be made to 

the BEDFORD PANTECHNIC CON COMPANY (limited) 

for their Prospectus. Removals effected by large rariway 

vans, Estimatesfree. Advances wane if — Address, 
Manager, 194, Tottenham-court- road, W 


MAN’S SEA SALT supplies the very want 
e presenting to every one the pleasures of 
the necessity of a residence on the 
ways be obtained at the 


5 alt may tl 
— City Argyll-place, Regent-street, and 5, New Broad- 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT should be used in every 
nursery. Ite wonderful ers are there 
exhibited in the most striking manner. t very young 
children the bath should be tepid. Sold in bags and boxes 
by Chemists and Druggists.—N.B. Particularly see that each 
packet bears our trade mark. 


L SEA SALT effectually relieves tender 
ae They should be bathed night and morning with a 
ution prepared by dissolving five or six ounces of the salt 
4 a gallon of cold water. Sold by Chemists and Drugrists. 
Beware of imitations. 3 and Son, 21, Wilson street, 
Finsbury, London, E. C 
DMAN’S SEA SALT 3 is not merely a healthfal 
poi but has produced really wonderful effects in 
many cases of glandalar swellings, rheumatic affections, neu- 
— sprained joints, &c. Sold by Chemists and Druggists. 
Beware of imitations. 
See 


Fon the bre the BLOOD is the IIF R.“ — 
Deuteronomy, chap. ii., verse 23. 
LARKE’S WORLD - 8 BLOOD 


MIXTUR 
The GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER and RESTORER, 
aud clearing the blood from all impurities, 


„Skin Diseases, and sores of ali kinds, 


| Impure Matter. 


. 
to the most delicate constitution 
solicits sufferers to give it a tris! 


AND ce Se 
United 


on 
F. J. CLARKE, Chemist, High-street, Lincoln. 
Wholesale—aAll Patent Medicine Houses. 


THE BLOOD PURIFIER. 


N ONE SHOULD BE WITHOUT THE 
BLOOD ths great paritier of the | 2 
4 salutary changes in disease ; cures scrofula, scorbutie 
sore eyes, rheumatism, piles, liver com- 
all blotches 


| By „- 

and eruptions of the skin, it 
impurity of the blood, and all humours and 
of acts like a chara. 
4s. Od., Pg Pills acc 


2s. tilt De for 

by ists. Depot, 

31, Fleet-street, London. by i raga blue wrapper 
with the old Dr.“ head in the centre. 


TH, STRENGTH, ENERGY. — 
2 — . aud IRON TONIC 


strengthens enriches the , 
tite, and will "complete restore to health. 1 boot tles, cay . 
and lls. ; free, 1.2 237, Totteuham- 
1 


— 


— 


[J AIR Sa 12 Is. 6d. each. 
7... SULPH HAIR KESTOKER 
) will restore in us few days rey or pre. 
t hair to its original colour with perfect safe 
105 ia - Mitr by all chemists, and J. Pe , 23 
Tottenham-court-road, Loudon, whose name address 
must be on the label, or it is not genuine. 


ELLAR’S CORN and BUNION PLASTERS 
1 are warranted to cure Corns, buniwus, aud sula 
Toe Jowts in a few applications. Bone, ls. Id., of ail 
chemists. —PEPPER, 237, Tottewham-court-road, Landes. 
By post 14 stamps. 


URE VEGETABLE C HARCOAL t the NEW 
P CURE for invicesTion, BiLi0ous and Liver Com- 
PLAINTS. Kexcirse for preparation and use, lugether with 
trial box of Concen Charcoal Digestion jits 11 
free on application.—Euclose stamped address to dec. etary 
Sanitary Carbon Co., Nottingham, 


iw 


— 
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FBENNETT'S WATCHES.—Cheapside. NIELD’S MARAVILLA COCOA. 
TAYLOR BROTHERS having the EXCLU- 
ENNETT’S GOLD PRESENTATION SIVE Supply of this UNRIVALLED COCOA, 
WATCHES, 20 ge., 30 gr., 40 gs. CREAM invite comparison with any other Cocoa for Purity 
ENNETT’S LADIES’ GOLD KEYLESS ere 
WATCHES, from 10 gs. COCOA, DELICIOUS FLAVOUR. | One trial will establish it 
ENNETT’S SILVER WATCHES, with Key- as a favourite or breakfast, luncheon, and a 
B less action, from 6 gs. ud The finest and most delicious Article ever offered | Soothing Refreshment after a late evening. 
ENNETT’S HALF-CHRONOMETERS, com- to the Public. MARAVILLA COCOA 


; pensated for variations of temperature, adjusted in 
positions, no key. 
ENNETT’S 18-carat, Hall-marked CHAINS 
and choice JEWELLERY. Free and safe for Post- 
22 
whee ia N. * 
, havi t t alterations in hi 
Clock Show — ended te © er to — the 
most extensive stock in London, comprising clocks for the 
drawing, dining rooms, and presentation, of the highest 
quality and newest designs. 


so BENNETT'S WATCH and CLOCK 
MANUFACTORY, 65 aud 64, Cheapside. 


OALS.—GEORGE J. COCKERELL and 
Co., Coal Merchants to the Queen and to the Royal 
Family. Best Wall’s-end, 348.; best Jnland, 30s.; best 
Coke, 19s.—cash on delivery. Central Office, 13, Cornhill ; 
West End Office, next Grosvenor Hotel, Pimlico, Special 
rates quoted to country buyers for coals in truck. 


O A L 8.—LEA and CO.“ S8 PRICES.— 
Hetton or Lambton, 34s.; Hartlepool, 33s.; best 
Wigan, 30s.; best Silkstone, 30s.; new Silkstone, 28s.; 
Bes cen Soe ae ag Poa 
1 > ; 7 ; ’ “3 * ; 
Coke, 198, per 12 sacks. Net cash. Delivered 


Bo ng Benen" Depéts, H H N 
, Highbury and +: 
5 E.; — What, Kingsland : — 
7 olloway ; 
4 and 5 Wharves, Regeut’s Park-basin 


Diploma of Merit, Vienna Exhibition, 1873. 


GOODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 
THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


For making delicious Bread, Puddings, Pastry, &c., with 
half the usual quantity of Butter” Lard, or Eggs. 
Bold by Druggists’ Grocers, and O'lmen, in Id. packets; 6d., 
ls., ls. 6d., and 2s. tins, 


Proprietors—-GOODALL, BACKHOUSE & Co., Leeds. 


Diploma of Merit, Vienna Exhibition, 1873. 
THE CELEBRATED 


YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
The most Delicious and Cheapest Sauce in the World. 
672,192 bottles sold in one mouth (August, 1872). Sold b 
Grocers, Druggists, aud Oilmen, im bottles, at Od, . and 


Manufacturers—GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., Leeds. 
Diploma of Merit, Vienna Exhibition, 1873. 


GOODALL’S QUININE WINE 


Is an invaluable yb — Stomachic to all suffering from 
General Debility, Indigestion, Nervousness, and Loss of 
Appetite, and acknowledged to be THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 
TONIC YET INTRODUCED TO THE PUBLIC. 
Recommended for its purity by the “Food Journal,“ 
“ Anti-Adulteration Review,” “The Lageet,” Arthur Hill 
Hassall, „ ae, & 
Sold Grocers, Chemists, &c., in le hottles, at Is. 
* Is. 154. 20., and 2s. 3d. each, 
Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., Leeds. 


CROSBY’S BALSAMIC COUGH © 
ELIXIR. 


ints to CROSBY'S BALSAMIC 
true remedy. 


and chest. 
in bottles at Is. Od. 40. 6d, and oun, ath, Oy 
chemists, and wholesale by Jas. M. Crosby, 
read Crosby's Prise Treatise on Dis- 
and Air Vessels,” a copy of which can ie 
hemists. 


DR. ROOKE’S ORIENTAL PILLS 
AND SOLAR ELIXIR. 


er 


especially noted for their and restorative pro- 
perties. Hence their invariable success in the relief and cure 
of Indigestion, Liver Complaints, Asthma and Bronchitis, 
Pulmonary Cousumption, Rheumatiem, Gout, Scrofula, 
General Debility, and all Diseases of the Nervous System, 
whether —— from sedentary mode of life, unhealthy 
occupation, iusalubrieus climate, or other cause whatsoever. 

The Oriental Pile are sold im boxes at ls. Ind. and 46. 6d. 
each. Ihe Solar Elixir in bottles at 4s, Gd. and lls. each 
Both to be obtamed of all Chemists, 


“DR. ROOKE’S ANTI-LANCET.” 
All who wish to e bealth and thus proloug life 
should read Dr. Rovke’s “ Auti-Lancet,” or “ Handy-Guide 


to Demestic Medicine, which can be had from any 
pt sel Con- 


chemist, or free from Dr. Rooke, ’ 
ceruing chis the late eminent autbor Sheridan 
observed :—*‘It will be an incalculabbe boon to every person 
ho can read and think.” 


wa 


| 


WILLIAM NIELD anv CO, 
27, Roop Lang, Lonpon. 


ON AN IMPROVED SYSTEM. 
Tasteful in Design, Economical, Durable, 
Quickly Erected, and Removable without 
Injury. Prices on application. 
ISAAC DIXON, 


IRON CHURCH, CHAPEL, SCHOOL, 
AND HOUSE BUILDER, 


HATTON GARDEN, 
LIVERPOOL. 
(NLARK’S PATENT STEEL NOISELESS 


SHU TTERS.—Self-coiling, fire and thief- Can 
be — to any window or other opening. 
2 


IRON 
CHURCHES, 
SCHOOLS, 

40. 


and CO., Sole Patentees, Rathbone-place, 
Paris, Manchester, Liverpool, and Dublin. 
LEA AND PERRINS SAUCE. 
THE “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs, “ The only Good Sauce,” 


Improves the appetite, and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 


ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA & PERRINS on all bottles 
and labels. ä 


Agents—C ROSSE and BLACKWELIJ, London, and sold 
dy all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO. 


“CHERRY TOOTH PASTE” 
Greatly excels all other preparations for the Teeth. 
“AGUA AMARELLA”’ 


Restores the Human Hair to its pristine hue, no matter at 
what age. 


“TOILET and NURSERY POWDER” 
Beautifally perfumed and guaranteed pure. 
A* for JOHN GOSNELL and CO. 8, 


and see that you have none other than their GENUINE 
Articles. 
Bold by all respectable 
CHEMISTS and PERFUMERS. 


Wholesale Angel-passage, 93, Upper Thames-street, London. 


URES. 
BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HITR’S MUC-MAIN PATENT 
LEVER TRUSS ing round 


in 
the ing eminent —Sir 
Bert, FES, Professor of Borg 


4 
i] 


15 
a 


i 
i 


Tis 


| 


. WHITE, 238, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
1 Truss, 16s., 2 le., 26s. d., and 316. 6d., 
ice of a Double Truss, 318. 6d., 428., and 52s. 6. 


free. 
Price of an Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52.. Postage, free. 
Post Office Orders to be made payable to John White, P 
Office, Piccadilly. 
NEW PATENT 


AF 


— 


fT 


mended by the Faculty as being peculiarly elastic and com- 

pressible, aud the Lest invention for giving efficient aud per- 

manent in all cases of WEAKNESS aud ow oe 

the LEGS, VARICOSE VEINS, SPRAINS, &c. It is 
bt in texture. and imexpensive, aud is drawn on 

is on inary stocking. Price 40. 6d., 76. 6d, 10s, ana 

16s. each. Fostage, free. 

John W lite, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, Loudon. 


The Globe says, “TAYLOR BROTHERS’ 
MARAVILLA COCOA has achieved a 
— and supersedes every other Cocoa in 


ee eee oe all Grocers. TAYLOR 
BROTHERS, London, Sole Proprietors. 
ARMO Gunar L. Baver: 
Improved Enetisn MAnuracturs, suitable for 
Cuurcn anp Cart Services, 
Concert Rooms, Private Families, c., Ke. Price lasts on 


application, at the Cumberland Works, 49, Tottenham 
street, London, W. 


_ LANDS FOR SALE in the UNITED 
STATES. 


The Burlington and Missouri- Riva Railroad Company 
offers for Sale, at a Low Price, on Pov, Six, or Ten Years’ 
Credit, with interest at favouruble rates and in quantities to 
suit purchasers, its Lands in the great | gricultural States of 


IOWA AND NEBRASKA, 


, at any of the offices 
; also, a Handbook 


1: 16, South Castle-street. 
London: 13, Queen Victoria-street, E. C. 
HAMILTON A. HILL, General Agent. 


STHMA. —AUBREE’S SPECIFIC. —- The 
only medicine which effectually cures this malady 
(also Bronchitis) may now be of Delisy, Davies. 
and Co, I, Cecil-street, Strand, Sele Agents. Send Stamp 
tor pamphlet. or * 
AM U E L BROT HE R Z, 
50, LUDGATE-HILL, LONDON, 
ERCHANT TAYLORS, BOYS’ 
FITTERS, &c. 
Saum BROTHERS’ vast Stock (the largest 
in London) is divided into Nine Classes. Each piece 
of cloth and every garment is marked the class to which it 
in 


a - F e Fl Ee — 
— ROTHERS.—GENTLEMEN’S and 
YOUTHS’ ATTIRE. 


OUT- 


(Accurate Fit. 
High-class Style. 
Value for Money. 
NOTED rox . Permanent Colo 5 p. 
Fashionable ee. 
__\Wear-resisting ing Properties. 
NEw ZUR MN FABRICS. 
PRICE LIST. 

AUTUMN SUTTS. AUTUMN COATS. 
ai ne a | — — 
Me 

* i 4 

15 45 
. . d. 16s A 176. 4. 2656. 218. 
4 4 20s. B e. r 
50s. 67s. 24s. C 26s. 88s. Ss. 
50s. 288. 3 836. 42s. 42s. 
758. Sis. E das. Bos. Bos. 

(> 656. 6656. : . 
— H 60s. 70s. 708. 
1 70s. 8. N 


HE NEW “WEAR-RESISTING” FABRICS 
are manufactured in ev yle of Juvenile Costume. 

Suit for u Boy four feet in height, C class, 25s. 

Suit for a Boy four fect in height, D class, 30s. 6d. 
Price ascending or descending according to size. 


Suk. BROTHERS, 50, LUDGATE HILL. 


fQNHE NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOK of 

FASHIONS contains 43 Portraits of Boy Princes of 
Europe, English Ministers, Statesmen, and Politicians, 
selected from all rauks aud parties. Each Portrait (with 
brief biographical memoir) adorns a figure illustrating the 
newest aud most gei.tiemauly styles of costume. Price d., 
or gratis to purchasers 


Patterns and vide to self-measurement sent free. 
GANUEL BROTHELS, 5, LUDGATE-HILL, 
LONDON, EC. 
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“PSALMS AND HYMNS,” 


CONTAINING 


ONE THOUSAND HYMNS, 
For Private, Social, and Public Worship, carefully and recently selected. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—The New Edition, published at 1 is neatly bound, and is strongly 
recommended for the use of Sunday Scholars, and other young people attending Er — 
A new Index of hymns suitable for the y has been added. Specimen copies be sent by post to 


Ministers or Superintendents making application to the Secretary. — 


“PSALMS and HYMNS” is now used by Churches in India, Australia, New Zealand, the United 
States, Canada, and the West Indies. 


Upwards of Five Hundred Pounds have been distributed this year by grants to 
Ministers’ Widows. 


Applications to part — 4 in the profits must be made to the Trustees. 
Address, the Rev. J. T. . W GNER, Tressilian Road, Lewisham High Road, S. E. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


„We have been glad to receive from the publishers a copy of a new edition of this, one of the best hymn-books with 
which we are acquainted. Devotional feeling and good taste have controlled the selection.” Nonconformist. 

„This edition (16mo enamelled cloth) is not only published at the wonderfully small price of eightpence, but it has 
special features to recommend it — e find an ‘Index of Hymns r for Young People’s Special Services.’ We com- 
mend the book in strongest terms, and hope that this volume will enable very many more to enjoy the 3 as well as the 
private use of this beautiful selection of hymns. We thank the trustees for their a iri ‘he Baptist. 

“The arrangement is icularly excellent, and the range of topics extensive. ‘editors have laboriously 
collected the best materials for praise-worship which our language yet affords.” —Freeman. 


ae ee -book may be had in seven different sizes and 8 of binding at very moderate 


— * Cheapest Edition may be had at EIGHTPENC Undenominaticnal title-pages if 


wr for the Trustees by J. HADDON and CO., Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, London, E. C. 


Specimen es will be forwarded on receipt of the amount in postage-stamps or P.O, order 
Prospectuses, wit fall particulars, sent on application. 
Budge Row Chambers, E.C. JOHN TEMPLETON, Secretary. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wm THE BEST ARTICLES 
ESTABLISHED D E A N E Ss. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING. LISTS, GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


Table Knives, Ivory, per doz., from 19s. to 55s. Fenders—Bright, 45s. to £15 15s. ; Bronze, 8s. 6d. to £6. 
Electro Forks—Table, 24s. to s.; Dessert, 16s. to 29s. 
” Spoons, ” 24s. to 405. ; ” 16s. to 30s. 
Papier Mache Tea Trays, in Sets, 2is., 56s., 950. 
Electro Tea and Coffee Sets, from £3 10s. to £24. 
Dish Covers, Tin, .. Metal, 65s.; Electro, £12. 
Electro Cruets, from 12s. 64. to £6 és. 
„ IAqueurs, from 40s. to £6 10s. 
Lamps—Patent Rock Oil, Moderator, &c. 
Bronzed Tea and Coffee Urns, from 44s. 
Coal-Scuttles and Vases, Boxes, &c. 
Clocks—English, French, and American. 
China and Glass—Dinner, Tea, and Dessert Services. 


A Discount of 5 per cent. for cash payments of £2 and upwards. 


DEANE & CO. (46, King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 
DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 
CHLORODYNE is — ty the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuably remedy ever 
discovered. 


CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
CHLORODYNE 1 — checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases Diphtheria, Fever, 


P. 
ys vs th acts like a charm in Diarrhoea, and is the only specific in Cholera and 
HLORODY NE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. 
tpt p44; is — oy palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, 
eningitis, 
eee BS 
mn 


r „ aoe fue be memes 22 
that Cholera has been fearfully, and that the 1. service 
Meo to te eo „ee Lancet, lst December, | ony 15 


CAUTION BEWARE OF PIRACY AND IMITATIONS. 


A.D. 1700, 


“Lord Francis 
— 


AMIL S MOD INS CTIONS 
Hi LE a rr c 
or “it 
ind that has hitherto ieee 1 — 
“It is, par excellence, the ic 
1 . . Weer. 58. free 
by post for stamps. 
EW DANCES, &c., for the SEASON. Piano 
Solo and Piano Duets. Illustrated Titles to the Solo 
copies. Suitable for presents, Post free in stamps at halt 


rice. 
eethoven’s Six Waltzes. 88. Morart's Three Waltzes. 5s. 
each. each. 
4 Garden Party Quadrille. | The ag G 
. Mon i ng 
The Moselle Quadrille. 4s. i Pa Mae a Mana 2 


OME TREASURES 

u les, 

ſorte by 1 — Smatiwoop. “A series 1 eosin 

„ — these Far Aw 

ta uire = ° 
is the 2 one of Mr. Smallw 
Home 3 „ mane, for for on are above he 
t t uctions — 

Vide Weekl ely Reaper. 2. 6d. each ; fee by poet 1 amps 

each. Those an asterisk may be had as piano duets, 3 

each, post free at half price. 
J. Kaden. (Miss Lind- 13. Thy Voice is Near. 


ay) 14. The Musical Box. 
*2. The Flower Gatherers. 


. ee Awa 16. Echoes 
*4. Home they Brought 17. Chime Again. 
5. What are the W Waves| 18. The Snowdrop. 
Saying ! *19. Kathleen Aroon. 
V. The Gipsy Countess. 20, Far on the Deep Blue 
*7. The Bridge. (Miss Lind- Sea. 
say.) *21. Hark! the Goat Bells. 
8. Excelsior. (Miss Lind- | *22. I Built a Bridge of Fun- 
ay. cies. 
9. aalr. Banner. (Miss 23. God Bless our Sailor 


Lindsay.) Prince. 
10. God Bless the Prince of 24. Rondo on the Canary 


ar Dreams. | 25. — on the Great 
HEN the SHIP COMES ) HOME. — 


1 


2 Robert Cocks and Co., New betagte 
Order of all Musicsellers, 


HAMILTON’S PATENT “UNION” MUSICAL — 


THE * UBIO © oe ren in Baan 
Containing 147 Exercises, n and School Songs for 


BOOK. A first 
two voices. Price 4d. Specimen copy from Glasgow for 


3 stamps, 
sé I * 8 
TRA can * ¢ 
6 Nos. at for singing N 3 
Number for 3 10 
now ready, price 3d. 

THE “UNI 2 pain sad fy eres gh 
BOOK. Con in all 
metres. Vocal 
short score, 2s. ; +~ — Is. 


monium score, extra large type, rl set ft 


7s. 6d 
Wm. Hamilton, Music Publisher, Glasgow ; 
F. Pitman, and Simpkin, Marshall, and Co, London. 


nae cote by 


TE TRUSTEE ¥ GUIDE, . 


the Powers of 
to — Oni — 3 
By 1 RACROPFT, 


London : Edward Stanford, Charing Cross, 


2 CONSOLS and lowest prion of Con K- 


sols from the pe of 1788 fo the present ti 


PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED—NORWICH (1871) AND 


CERTIFICATE OF MEKIT—DUBLIM, 1872. 
J 


EASTERN COUNTIES SCHOOL DESK 


Senn poten tar ied inet fo ae ot tus Defendant, FREEMAN, was y wutrue, which, he regretted to say, had tabi = 5 L —— 10 e 
Bold in Bottles at Is. | 9d, 4s. 6d, and Js. each. None i witheut the werds “ convenient, and Prospectus free. * * 
BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE * on the XI. LE — = — I 1 — Bt. 2 aud & 10 
Sots Manuvacrurrrs—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 2 = bia ae 
FACE, and BODY.—Skin tions BEST SPRING MEDICINE.—KAYE'S 
are incident to childhood, and children of all ages CROSSE & BLACKWELL’S 1 approach of | spring 
Se, Je dele wef Se COAL TAR BOE the syetens aguinat the elena’ of change of 
ere ee 
: and consequent ill of uniform strength and flavour, which was + | acting on the fda will be found the best Spring 


Medical Journal,” and | special MEDAL FOR PROGRESS at the Vienna Exhi- 
bition, may be obtained in imperial quart bottles, of all 
Grecers and Italian Warehousemen, and wholesale at 


21, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 


—ͤ — 


PURE AERATED WATERS. 
ELLIS’S RUTHIN WATEBS, 


Boda, Potass, Seltzer, Lemonade, Lithia, and for 
GOUT, Lithia and Potass. 


CORKS BRANDED R. ELLIS & SON, RUTHIN,” 
and every label bears their trade mark. Sold everywhere, 
and wholesale of R. ELlis and Son, Ruthin, North Wales. 


DINNEFORD’S 
FLUID MAGNESIA 


The best remedy for 
ACIDITY OF THE STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN, HEADACHE, GOUT, and INDIGES. 


TION ; and the ‘best mild a t for delicate constitutions, 
N 5 for LADIES, CHILDREN, and LN- 


DINHEFORD AND Co., 


172, New Bond-street, London, and of all Chemists, street, Cav 


Sold by all Chemists and other Dealers in Patent Medi- 
eines, at Is. Id., 2s. Hd., and 46. Gd. per box. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—Notice to Every- 
body —If you want SCIENCE, you can have it. if 
you ade t STRUCTION, you can have it. If ther 
my Kat you can have it. You — 2 or 
all three, — the Admission Fee of One 
The Easter me contains 1. | ECONOMY of GA! 
s Mew Aen Apparatus. — 2. Something more about 
SUGAR: New Lectures, by Prof. Gardner.—3. The WO 
DERS of ACOUSTICAL SCIENCE: New Lecture, 
Mr. J. L. King. =F ag ed NEWS from ASHANTEE. 
New Lecture, b Malden.—5. Sir WALTER 


RALEIGH’S DI DEA QUEERER deo EVER! Thijs 
Hi written by Dr. Croft, anid 


LONDON — -W. Best and Sons, — 
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M. ISBISTER AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 
The GREAT ICK AGE, and its RELATION 


tions, 24s. 
“This book will mark an epoch in the scientific study of 
the Ice Age.” — Saturday Review. 


The LIFE and TIMES of LOUISA, QUEEN 
of PRUSSIA. With an Introductory sketch of Prussian 


and the nobility of its su it t to 
school-boo Fe 


HEALTH and EDUCATION. By the Rev. 
CHARLES KINGSLEY, Canon of Westminster. 
Those — a5 importance of precepts 
* who see m translating the 
of ph from a scientific ‘ tongue not understanded of the 
into plain and forcible English, may well ice that 
. Kingsley has taken up the cause,”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“A most original and suggestive book.” —British Quarterly 


OUR INHERITANCE 


in the GREAT 
PURAMID. B 


Professor C. PIAZZ1 SMYTH, 
for Scotland. New and Enlarged 


Edition, including all the most important Discoveries u 
to the Present Post 8vo, with 17 — 
Plates, 18s. 

Sixth Edition. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY of 
GUTHRIE, D.D., and Memoir 
B. K. GUTHRIE and C. J. GUT 
Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


WILKES, SHERIDAN, FOX: 
tion under 


THOMAS 
his Sons, the Rev. 
RIE, M.A. Vol. I. 


vigour and grace, has a fine 
7 and traits that illustrate each other. 


means of these three bi drawn a masterly 
sketch of a transition time in E ish politics, when popular 
rights were anew and secured.”—British Quarterly 


Second Edition. 
IVAN de BIRON ; or, the Russian Court in 
the Middle of the Last — By the Author of 
«Tt ie full of ¢ 7 
—Pall Mall Gasette. 
HYMNS, selected from FABER. By R. 
PEARSALL SMITH. Crown 25 cloth, gilt extra, 5s. 


FAOTA NON VEBRBA: & Comparison be- 
tween 3 By 


Thousand. 
: a Handbook for Households and 
Schools. By Dr. EDWARD SMITH, F.R.S8. Crown 


gvo, price 3s. 6d. 
“Just the work that was required, simple in style, clear 
want of great magnitude.”— 


Second Edition. 

The HUGUENOTS in FRANCE, after the 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes ; with a Visit to the 
Country of the Vaudois. By SAMUEL, SMILES, 
Author of “Self-Help.” Crown 8vo, 10s. 

“N can read it without interest, Lv 4 loving and 

paints IL M 2 

80 or withou * resemble t * 

—Athenzam. 


ADULTERATION S of FOOD; with Short 
Processes Detection, 
ATCHERLEY, — F.C.. 

1 2s. 6d. 


By ROLAND J. 
Small Svo, with Illus- 


and Seaey sumaiiotion, having, in very small 
dimensions, valuable information, 
— to Ga pablie” Pub bial Gann 7 
* Edition 
MEMORIALS of a QUIET LIFE. By 
AUGUSTUS J.C. HARE. 2 vols., crown dvo, with 2 
Steel Portraits, 21s. 


The e WILLIAM. HARE *. the late 
„ ean Edition. 1 
bo rl wen wit Quiet Life,” crown 


HANDBOOK for HOSPITAL SISTERS. 
— e 


CATHQ IC THOUGHTS on the BIBLE 
EOLOGY. By Go bt FREDERIOE MYERS, 
pe Crown vo, 7s. 6d. 
the Story 


soy the 8 STEAM . e 
* 


* an 
“ The 
with Illustratious, 


aed new eetally 


Fourth Edition. 
WALKS i in ROME. By AUGUSTUS J. O. 
n 


Third Edition. 
WALKS in FLORENOE. By SUSAN and 
2 HORN ER. 2 vols. crown vo, with Ma 
and Illustrations, 218. 


W. ISBISTER and Co., 56, Ludgate-hill, London. 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & co. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


. NOTICE.—Mr. H. M. STANLEY’S 


New Work on the Ashantee and A 
titled, COOMASSIE aud MAGDA 
British —＋ ort in Africa, demy Bvo, with 
Illustrations, be ready about 


NOTICE.—The Publishers have determined to bring out 
semper an entirely New and thoroughly Revised 
tion 


HOW I FOUND LIVINGSTONE, to 
sell for 7s. 6d, crown Svo, cloth extra, uniform with the 
Cheap Edition of “The Great Lone Land,” Ke. This 
Edition will contain all the small Ilinstrations, and a long 
Introd Chapter on the DEATH of LIVING- 
STONE, with a brief Memoir and Extracts from Dr. 
Livingstone’s last Correspondence with Mr, Stanley not 
yet published. 

„ This Edition has been revised most carefully from 
beginning to end, and all matter of a personal or irrelevant 
character omit 

N. B. of the Original Edition, cloth extra, gilt 
edges, may be had, 10s. 6d. 


ComPANION Vorm To Tur RoyAt CooKERY 
Book. 


ROYAL BOOK of PASTRY and CON- 
FECTIONERY. By JOULES GOUFFE, Chef-de- 
Cuisine of the Paris Jockey Club. Translated from the 
French ALPHONSE GOUFFE, Head Pastrycook 
to Her the Queen. Royal 8vo, Illustrated with 
10 Chromo-li hs and 137 Woodcuts, from Draw- 
from Nature by E. Monjat, cloth extra, ™ cages, 


( 

The Work is divided into Two Parts. Part the “Facet 
comprises the tion of all that belongs to 2 
proper. Part Two treats of the larger pieces of pastry and 
of small Entremets. 


The HEART ‘of AFRICA; or, Three 
Years’ Travels and Adventures in the 1 — 
i of the Centre of Africa. By Dr. GEORGE 
SCHWEINFURTH. Translated by ELLEN E. 
FREWER. Two Vols., 8vo, upwards of 500 pages 
each, 130 Woodcuts from Drawings made by the Author, 
with Two Maps, 42s. (This day. 
N.B.—The Text is Translated from the Author’s Unpub- 
lished Manuscript. 
„For long Reviews of this important Work, see the 
“ Athenseam ” (two . Saturday Review, ma Spec- 
tator”’ 8 notices), Illustrated News,” Graphic,“ 


“ Pictorial World,” “ n Highways,” “ Nature,” “ Dail 
Globe,“ “ Echo,” P 


News,” “ — h,” “ Standa 

Mall Gazette Literary World,” Kc. 
% A Pamphlet — ote the principal Reviews is in 

preparation, and will be forwarded gratuitously on applica- 


NOTICE.—AFRICA : 
loration and Christian En i 
imes to the Present. By J. GRUAR FORBES. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. (This day. 


ADVENTURES in MOROCCO and 


JOURNEYS through the OASES of DRAA and 
TAFILET. By Dr. GERARD ROHLFS. Edited by 
WINWOOD READE. One Vol., demy 8vo, with Map 
and Portrait of the Author, cloth extra. 


Nearly ready. 
NOTICE.— The New Edition of 


FAMILIAR WORDS, compiled by J. HAIN 
FRISWELL, which has been for a long time out of 
print, has now been thoroughly revised, with much new 
matter and a new and carefully arranged Index added. 


Geographical Ex- 
from the Earliest 


Small post 8vo, cloth, 6s. (This day. 
NEW NOVELS. 
Young Mr. Nightingale: a Novel. By 


DuTTon Coox, Author of “ Hobeon’s Choice,” “ Over 
Head and Ears,” Paul Forster's Daughter,” Ke. 
Three Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 818. 6d. 

“There is is & pleasant stir and animation in Mr. Dutton 
Cook’s narrative; he succeeds in rousing our curiosity and 
N D the tale, and never lets them 
flag up to the end. But within our limits it is im- 
possible to dwell in detail on the merits of a work which may 
safely be recommended even to busy men to whom an ordi- 
nary novel, though possibly f 12 good of ite kind, would be 
& nuisance and a weariness, aud which can hardly fail to add 
greatly to its author’s already high reputation.”—Graphic. 


Conquered at Last; from Records of 
Hall and its Inmates : a Novel. Three Vols., 
crown 8vo, cloth, 3ls. 6d. (This day. 


Sweet, Not Lasting: a Novel. By 
Annie B. Lerurt. One Vol, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
10s. 6d. (This day. 


Fairbairn. By Henry Jackson, 
Author of “ — Ghosts,” Ke. Three . crown 
8vo, cloth, 3ls, 6d This day. 
It is well told, i in English, and the hi — ＋ 
ol the novel will, — Ay, ubt, commend it to a 


“One of the Ran novels we have seen for some time. It 
is the work of a thoughtful and cultivated man, and, if not 
without flaw, has so many more beauties than imperfections, 
that we accept it aud are grateful.” — Saturday Revie 


A Chronicle of the Fermors: Horace 
2 — * Love. By M. F. Manowy (Matthew 
Author of “The Misadventures of Mr. 
Cadyn, * The Irish Bar-sinister,” Ke. Two Vols, 
demy Svo, with Steel Portrait of Horace Walpole, 24s. 
| Now ready. 
“Many of the scenes are exceedingly spirited, and charac- 
teristic of the time, and the wit and poimt of much of the 
conversation is undeniable.” —Observer. 


„Many of the incideutal conversations strike us as very | 


witty, and characteristic of the time.”—Graphic. 


| Five Weeks in a Balloon. By Jules 
Verne. New Edition, square crown 8vo, with nume 
rous Illustrations, printed on toned Peper, and uniformly 
with “ Around the World,” &c. 7s. 6d 


London : 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, LOW, & SEARLE. 
CROWN BUILDINGS, 188, FLEET STREET. 


| 
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—— 
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CHEAPER EDITION.—22nd THOUSAND. 


Now ready, with about 300 Wood Engravings, ie 16 
cloth, red edges, 7s. 6d.; or half-bound in calf, 10s. Gd. 


THE STUDENT’S ENGLISH 


DICTIONARY : ETYMOLOGICAL, PRONOUNC. 
ING, and EXPLANATORY, in which the Words are 
traced to ultimate Sources, N 


„The leading object of this Dictionary is to place the 
English e, as far as ible, upon a sound Etymo- 
logical basis, wi ihe view ing the primary idea or root- 
meaning of each princi ord, after which the secondary 
meanings are reap so as to follow in their proper order. 
The E this 9 are original compilations, 
prepared for this Work. 


7 et seen 
at all within moderate com 4 


“The work has been — re well done.“ — Examiner. 

at valuable work, and one which, though chiefly 
intended for the young student, will not seldom aid the 
mature scholar.” — Educational Times. 


London: Blackie and Son, Paternoster-buildings. 


Now ready, in Two Vols, 8vo, price 24s., 
—= ATURAL RELIGION: an Inquiry 
into the Reality of Divine Revelation. 

London : Longmans, Green, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


S EXPLORATION FUND. 


The QUARTERLY STATEMENT for Aprit is now 
ready, and will be issued immediately to subscribers, | 
CONTENTS— 
Lieut, Conder on Gilgal, the Plains of Jericho, Gibeah, 
— the Tombs of the Maccabees (with two illustra- 


my 2 
Mr. F. Tyrwhitt Drake on Ramlek, the Boundary of 
75 85 Adummim, Gerser, &c. 
M. Clermont Ganneau's Researches and Discoveries in Jeru- 
salem (with four illustrations). 
The so-called Moabite 8 (Shapiea collection), Notes, 
Fe. Free to subscribers. To non-subscribers 1s. 


R. Bentley and Son, 8, New Burlington-street. 


Now ready, in crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d., cloth, 


A MEMORIAL 


OF THE LATE REV. 


THOMAS BINNEY, LL.D, 


EDITED BY THE 
REV. JOHN STOUGHTON, D.D. 


CONTRIBUTORS. 
HENRY ALLON, D.D. 
WILLIAM BRADEN. 
J. C. HARRISON. 
Rev. JOHN STOUGHTON, D. D. 
Rev. JOSIAH VINEZY. 
London: Hodder & Stoughton, 27 and 31, Paternoster- row. 
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NEW WORK BY Dr. FRASER, OF AIREDALE 
COLLEGE. 
Just published, price 2s. 6d., cloth, 


The INSPIRATION of the BIBLE: 
what it Includes, and what Authority it Confers, By 
D. FRASER, LL.D., President and Poeclorieal Tutor, 
Airedale College. 


London: Hodder & Stoughton, 27 and 31, Paternoster-row. 


The BRITISH QUARTERLY RE-· 
bh my No. CXVII. for APRIL, is now ready, 
price 


Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 


CoNnTENTS. 
5. Aspects of the Agricul- 
tural Labour Question. 
6. The Electric Telegraph. 
4. Provision for Public Wor- 7. Tne New Parliament. 
ship in Large Towns. 8. David Livingstone. 
9. Contemporary Literature. 


London: Hodder and Stoughton, 27 & 3), Paternoster-row. 


Mr. CORBIN’S MEMOIR OF Rev. J. IL. POORE, ' 
Just published, crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d., with Portrait, 


EVER WORKING, NEVER RBESTI 
a Memoir of the Rev. John Legg Poore. By J 
CORBIN. 

„Mr. Corbin has narrated the story of his life. with : 


graceful simplicity, and with the tender hy of a warm 
friendship. it to a beantifal revocd et @ comsecrated 


and useful life.”—British Quarterly Review. 
London: Hodder & Stoughton, 27 and 31, Paternoster-row, 


* 


REV. J. STIRLING’S NEW WORK. 
Just published, crown 8vo, 6s, 6d. cloth, 
The STEWARDSHIP of LIFE; or, 


Studies on the Parable of the Talents. — 
STIRLING, Minister of City-road C f 
Church. 
“We recommend the work to all Christian readers u 4 
thoughtful, conscientious study of a suggestive portion 
Scripture.“ — N onconformist. 


London: Hodder & Stoughton, 27 and 31, Paternoster-row. 


Just Published. Third Thousand. Price 6d. 
HE CHILDRENS’ HYMN and CHANT 


BOOK. 
Compiled by a Committee of Parents and Teachers. 
_ Londen: John Marshall and Co., 42, Paternoster-tew. 


Published by WILIA Ronxur Writcox, at No. 18, Bouverie 
Street, London; and Printed by Roszat Kixdgrox Bust, 
Wine Office Court, Fleet Street, London.—Wednesday, 


